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NAPOLEON'S SALE OF LOUISIANA. 
HOSEA STARR BALLOU, BOSTON, MASS. 


T is a full century since the First Consul of the Republic of 
l France sold to the United States New Orleans and that vast 
territory west of the Mississippi river then known as Louisiana. 
On Monday, May 2, 1803, the treaty was actually signed, although 
dated back to Saturday, April 80. The treaty was negotiated and 
signed at the French metropolis, where twenty years before, in 
1783, the treaty was signed which secured to the United States 
their independence from Great Britain, with a territory extending 
from the Atlantic seaboard westward to the Mississippi river and 
southward nearly to the Gulf of Mexico. It was at Paris, 
too, that forty years before; in 1763, the treaty of peace was signed 
by which Louis XV. ceded to Great Britain all Canada from the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to Hudson Bay, and that part 
of Louisiana extending from Lake Champlain across the present 
states of New York and Pennsylvania to the site of Pittsburg, 
thence in a southwesterly direction nearly to Mobile Bay, and, 
excepting New Orleans, from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Mississippi river. No sooner had the treaty of Paris in 1763 
been proclaimed along the seaboard colonies than hardy pioneers 
began to cross the Alleghanies to claim the land of promise and 
to found new homes; so that by the census of 1800 of a total 
population in the United States of 5,308,483, there were in Ken- 
tucky 220,595, in Tennessee 105,602, and in Ohio 45,365, which 
promised to be the nucleus of a new empire. 
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Separated from the civilization east of the Alleghanies by more 
than one hundred miles at the nearest point, and as railroads had 
not then been dreamed of (and indeed not until half a century 
later, in 1852, was an all-rail route between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard established), the produce of this trans-Alle- 
ghany population of necessity found its market by the way of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi rivers to New Orleans, and our frontiers- 
men therefore demanded that, by might if not by right, that little 
town of 7,000 inhabitants should come into our possession. 

It was under these circumstances that Thomas Jefferson on 
April 18, 1802, wrote to Robert R. Livingston, our Minister at 
Paris, “ There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of 
which is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, 
through which the produce of three-eighths of our territory must 
pass to market, and from its fertility it will ere long yield more 
than half of our whole produce, and contain more than half of our 
inhabitants. France, placing herself in that door, assumes to us 
the attitude of defiance.” 

Nearly eighteen months before, on Oct. 1, 1800, by the secret 
treaty of San Ildefonso, Spain agreed on certain conditions to 
retrocede Louisiana to France, and this treaty had been confirmed 
by a new treaty between France and Spain on March 21, 1801, 
but the news of the retrocession of Louisiana to the French Re- 
public had been kept from the world. Soon after reaching Paris 
in Nov. 1801, it is true, indeed, that Livingston heard rumors that 
Louisiana and the Floridas had been bought by France, but when 
asked as to the truth of the rumor, Talleyrand told Livingston, 
“it has been a subject of conversation, but nothing concluded.” 
With Livingston’s report of this conversation, oddly enough, 
Jefferson received from Rufus King in London the text of the 
treaty between France and Spain of the preceeding March. It 
seemed to put an end to the scheme of acquiring Louisiana and 
the Floridas long urged upon us by the famous South American 
revolutionist, General Miranda. 

In his letter of April 18, 1802 to Chancellor Livingston, Jeffer- 
son wrote that Spain might have retained New Orleans quietly 
for years, adding that in her feeble state “it would not perhaps be 
long before circumstances might arise which might make the 
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cession to us the price of something of more worth to her. Not 
so can it ever be in the hands of France .... . The day that 
France takes possession of New Orleans fixes the sentence which 
is to restrain her within her low water mark. It seals the union of 
two nations who, in conjunction, can maintain an exclusive pos- 
session of the ocean. From that moment we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation.” And writing the letter 
solely for French consumption, Jefferson shrewdly adds that « it 
will make the first cannon which shall be fired in Europe the 
signal for holding the two continents of America in sequestration 
for the common purposes of the United British and American 
nations.” These ideas conceived in Jefferson’s brain, Chancellor 
Livingston began in the summer of 1802 to put in diplomatic 
language into numerous memoirs which he transmitted to Talley- 
rand, and the substance of which he communicated to Joseph 
Bonaparte and others near Napoleon. 

In a similiar vein Jefferson wrote to Dupont de la Nemour, the 
economist and statesman, on his departure for his native Paris. 
His diplomacy as shown by his correspondence was masterly. 
While the frontiersmen and sea ports were clamoring for war, 
Jefferson did not fail to make it understood in Paris that we were 
keenly sensible of our debt of gratitude to the French for the 
final and decisive victory on Oct. 19, 1781, at Yorktown, where 
7,000 French troops under Layfette and the French fleet of thirty- 
seven ships under DeGrasse, more than our own arms, won for the 
United States our independence. And not only because of 
national gratitude did Jefferson wish, of all nations, to be at peace 
with France. 

Having an intimate acquaintance with France, after a visit in 
Paris in 1784, and again as Minister Pleni-potentiary, as Frank- 
lin’s successor, in 1785-1789, he was eminently qualified to con- 
duct the negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana. ¢ — 

Louisiana of Jefferson’s day was far different from the Louis- 
iana of 48,720 square miles as it now appears on the map. Its 
boundaries were vague, in many parts unknown. Talleyrand, him- 
self, cunning in statecraft, when asked the eastern boundaries of the 


a. The 60,000,000 acres of public lands donated by the United States for purposes 
of common schools, as well as the 8,000,000 acres granted by act of Congress in 1862 for agri- 
cultural colleges and mechanic art schools in all the states and territories were mainly 
Louisiana lands. 
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domain, answered, “I do not know.” On the South we know by 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the east for the most part by the Missis- 
sippi river, extending from the Gulf to the Lake of the Woods, on 
the west by the Rio Grande or the Sabine river and the Rocky 
Mountains, on the north by an undefined line near the present 
international boundary line of Canada. In area it was larger by 
more than twenty times the area of Louisiana today,— larger than 
the combined area of France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain and 
Great Britain,— larger than the original United States under the 
Constitution. Its area was 1,057,735 square miles.* 

New Orleans commanded the navigation of the Mississippi. 
The right of deposit there, it is true, had been granted to our 
citizens by a treaty with Spain in 1795 for a term of three years 
with the right of continuance if not injurious to Spain. But in 
October 1802, it was learned that the right of deposit had been 
revoked by the Spanish Commandant at New Orleans, which it was 
assumed was to be continued by France as soon as she gained 
possession ; and, indeed, as events proved, not without reason. 
In the secret instructions given Nov. 26, 1802 to the Captain 
General of Louisiana, when he was about to take possession, we 
now learn Napoleon’s attitude in language as follows: — “It is 
clear that the Republic of France, being master of both banks of 
the mouth of the Mississippi, holds the key to its navigation.” 
Under the tension of popular clamor, Livingston never lacking in 
zeal, became still more zealous in his appeals to Talleyrand and 
Napoleon. Napoleon listened with a deaf ear; he well knew the 
future value of Louisiana from a commercial point of view and 
the strategic importance of New Orleans. The eminent French 
General Collot, who a few years before had explored the country, 
and Talleyrand, Berthier and Barbe-Marbois had personal knowl- 
edge of its value. After Talleyrand’s visit to America, Louisiana 
claimed a large place in his plans for the future of France. In his 
memoir upon America and a Colonial System, read before the 
National Institute, April 4, 1797, he said that he found the United 
States wholly English, and that France must build up a new 
Colonial System of her own. But Louisiana had the largest value 
in Napoleon’s eyes by reason of its relation to the island of Santo 


Domingo. There Josephine Bonaparte’s husband, General Leclerc, 
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had lost 50,000 men in endeavoring to put down an uprising of a f 
population of about 600,000 creoles and blacks, but Oct. 7, 1802, I 
Leclerc wrote to Napoleon a most gloomy letter predicting a civil t 
war every year, and saying, “in order to be master of Santo Domingo 
you must send me 12,000 men without loss of a single day ;” but 
yellow fever proved a mightier foe than the Island rebels. And | 
when the news of Leclere’s death, Nov. 1, 1802 reached Napoleon, 
his fondest hopes of Colonial empire seemed destined to defeat. 


| 
| 
t 
No sooner was Leclere’s death announced in the Moniteur, Jan. | 
7, 1803,— on the very week that Laussat and General Victor were 
to sail for Louisiana, — than Napoleon, unexpectedly, even to his Le 
brothers and most intimate friends, changed his entire policy, and : 
secretly sought the sale of Louisiana to the United States for the : 
best price he could obtain. Napoleon stood for concentrated ‘ 
effort. The eminent German strategist, Count von Wartenburg, 
points out that he avoided the common error of “ seeing too many 
things at once.” It was as true of Napoleon in national affairs as 
in warfare. 






To get a correct understanding of the purchase of Louisiana, 
it is important that the subject be approached from the French 


ghtincain es rept 


point of view. By aid of Barbé-Marbois’s Histoire dela Louisiane 
this has long been possible in a measure, but never so completely 
as in recent years since the publication of Jung’s Lucien Bona- 
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parte et ses Memoires. 


Napoleon’s public announcement to the British Ambassador, 
March 12, 1803, “I must either have Malta or war,’ no doubt 


Hates 


meant to Livingston, a probable rupture through which we could 
effect a settlement with France. But in less than four weeks, 
conversation occurred between Napoleon and his brothers, Joseph 
and Lucien, as reported in the latter’s memoirs, of which Living- 
ston had no intimation. On April 6, 1803, Talma, the tragedian, 
appeared at the Theatre Francais in a new role as Hamlet, and by 
that event we fix as April 6, the date of Napoleon’s first announce- 
ment in his own family of his purpose to’sell Louisiana. On that 
date Lucien Bonaparte returned from Plessis to attend the play, 
and in his apartments found his brother Joseph waiting anxiously 
for him. “I come to give you news which will put you in no 
mood for amusement,” he exclaimed. “No, you'll not believe it,” 
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said Joseph, “it is nevertheless true. The General means to give 
up Louisiana.” “ Bah, who'll buy it?” “The Americans.” “Come 
now” said Lucien, “suppose this were his plan, the Chambers 
would not consent.” “He means to get along without their con- 
sent. That is what he replied to me when I said to him as you 
now do to me, that the Chambers would not consent.” “ What! 
did he really say that to you? That’s a little strong. But no, ’tis 
impossible. It’s a fanfaronade at your expense.” “No, no,” 
insisted Joseph, ‘he was talking very seriously; and what is 
more, he added that this sale would furnish him with ‘les 
premier fonds pour la guerre’ (the first money for the war). Do 
you know, I begin to think he is getting to like war far too well.” 

In their endeavor to dissuade Napoleon from his purpose, it 
was agreed that Lucien should go to the Tuileries the next morn- 
ing, and that his brother Joseph should follow him there. So the 
next morning, April 7, 1802, in the language of Lucien’s memoirs, 
«“T went to the Tuileries where I was immediately introduced into 
the apartments of my brother, who was at that moment taking a 
bath.” They talked of Talma and the play, of their native Corsica, 
of everything but the sale of Louisiana,—a subject which Lucien 
had not been able to broach, when the oldest brother, Joseph, arrived 
and was announced at the bathroom. “Let him enter,” said the 
First Consul, “I shall stay in the bath a quarter of an hour 
longer.” Picture to yourself this Bonaparte family party. Joseph, 
the oldest of the brothers, still a young man of thirty-five, Napo- 
leon still less than thirty-four, and Lucien, already the ablest of 
them all, except Napoleon, a mere boy of twenty-eight. 

“Well brother,” said Napoleon to Joseph, “and have you 
spoken to Lucien?” “What about?” said Joseph. “ Of our 
plan as to Louisiana, don’t you know?” “Of your plan 
you mean, my dear brother, you cannot have forgotten that 
far from mine ”—*“ Well, well, preacher, but I don’t need to 
discuss that with you, you are too obstinate: it is to Lucien 
I like better to talk about serious things.” After further pleas- 
antries in this vein, at last Joseph broke in quite brusquely, 
“ Well, you say nothing more about your famous projet?” “Oh 
yes,” said the First Consul, “ but ’tis late, and if Lucien is willing 


“ 


to wait with you in my cabinet, Mr. Faultfinder, I will join you 
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soon. Please call back the valet, I must get out of the bath at 
once; only take note, Lucien, that I have made up my mind to 
sell Louisiana to the Americans.” 

By Napoleon’s request, Lucien met him a few minutes later in 
his cabinet. “It was certainly worth while, first to sell when 
you could, what you were certain to lose,” urged Napoleon, 
“for the English, who have seen this colony given back to us with 
great displeasure, are aching for a chance to capture it, and it will 
be their first coup-de-main.” And Napoleon continued, “I am 
more ready than I like to be to confess today my regret of the 
Santo Domingo expedition. Our navy, so inferior to that of our 
neighbors across the Channel, will always cause our Colonies to be 
exposed to great risks.” 

The objection raised by Lucien Bonaparte that the proposed 
sale of Louisiana was unconstitutional, we need not consider now, 
but that Napoleon’s motive in wishing to sell was correctly stated 
to his brothers, is evidenced by the report of Marbois, then Minis- 
ter of the Treasury, in his admirable History of Louisiana. 

On Easter Sunday, April 10, 1803, Napoleon summoned to St. 
Cloud two of his ministers who were best informed in regard to 
America, one Barbé-Marbois, the other probably Berthier, or pos- 
sibly Decres, one of whom, he says, ‘“‘had served in the auxiliary 
army sent by France to the United States during their Revolu- 
tion,” and Marbois himself had been secretary of the French 
legation at Philadelphia and had there found an American wife. 
To them Napoleon made an impassioned speech, as was his wont, 
saying: “I know the full value of Louisiana, and I have wanted 
to repair the error of the French negotiator who abandoned it in 
1762. I have recovered it on paper through some lines in a treaty ; 
but I have hardly done so when I am about to lose it again. .. . 
I contemplate ceding it to the United States. I shall scarcely 
be able to say I cede it to them, for we are not yet in possession 
of it. But even a short delay may leave me nothing but a vain 
title to transfer to these Republicans whose friendship I seek. 
They are asking me for only one town of Louisiana, but I already 


regard the whole Colony as lost, and it seems to me, that tin the 
hands of this rising power, it will be more useful to the policy, and 
even to the commerce of France, than if I attempt to keep it.” 
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Barbé-Marbois replied at great length, saying among other things, 
“We should not hestitate to make a sacrifice of that which is 
about slipping from us. War with England is inevitable; shall 
we be able with very inferior naval forces to defend Louisiana 
against that power?” The other minister, like Talleyrand, 
opposed the sale. It was a ciitical moment. The conference 
lasted late into the night. 

At daybreak the next’ morning, April 11, Napoleon having 
learned from his despatches that England was making great mili- 
tary and naval preparations, hurriedly summoned Barbé-Marbois, 
and at once announced: —“ The English demand of me Lampe- 
dosa, which does not belong to me, and at the same time they 
want to hold Malta for ten years.” In English hands Malta stood 
as a second Gibraltar, to thwart his plans of conquest and glory in 
the Orient,— not only in Egypt, but in Constantinople and in far 
away India. “ Irresolution and deliberation are no longer in season. 
I renounce Louisiana; it is not only New Orleans I cede :— it 
is the whole colony without any reservation. I know the value of 
what I abandon, I have sufficiently proved the importance I attach 
to this Province, since my first diplomatic act with Spain had for 
its object, the recovery of it. I renounce it with great regret. 
For us to attempt obstinately to retain it would be folly. I direct 
you to negotiate this affair with the envoys of Congress. Do 
not even await the arrival of Mr. Monroe; have an interview 
this very day with Mr. Livingston. But I require a great deal 
of money for this war, and I would not like to commence it 
with new taxes. For one hundred years France and Spain 
have been spending money in Louisiana for which its trade has 
never indemnified them. ....... I want fifty million franes, 
and for less than that sum I will not negotiate. I would rather 
make a desperate effort to keep this fine country. Tomorrow you 
shall have full power.” At once Barbé-Marbois appears to have 
had a conference with Livingston, as did Talleyrand a few hours 
later.* Livingston lacked authority. 

The next day, April 12, 1805, at 1 p. M. Monroe, the special 
Ambassador, reached Paris from Havre. His purpose as indicated 





a. On April 11, 1803, Livingston wrote to Madison: ‘‘M. Talleyrand asked me this 
day, when pressing the subject, whether we wished to have the whole of Louisiana. I told 
him no; that our wishes extended only to New Orleans and the Floridas.”’ 
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ie 
by the President’s message, (see Annals of Congress for Tues- I 
day, Jan. 11, 1803) was to codperate with Livingston in securing i 
a treaty “with the First Consul of France, for the purpose of i 
enlarging, and more effectively securing our rights and interests h 
in the river Mississippi, and in the territories eastward thereof.” ff 
They had no authority to acquire territory West of the Mississippi i 
river. A day passed; Livingston was entertaining Monroe and a i 
party of friends at dinner, April 13, when Barbé-Marbois was if 
discovered in the garden, and was invited in to join the party. y 
After coffee was served, Barbé-Marbois engaged Livingston in a 
conversation and suggested to Livingston that he come to his ie 


Marbois and Livingston together practically assured the sale of 
Louisiana to the United States. 


office after the party had separated. And late that night, Barbé- ' 


named as a minimum fifty million francs. Marbois asked for 
one hundred million francs. As the Neapolitan tradesman asks - i 
the traveller a double price expecting to be beaten down, so the ie 
Corsican asked a double price of the Americans. Finally Marbois ! 
proposed a discount of forty per cent, naming sixty million franes Bi 


As regards the consideration, Napoleon we now know had | 


to France. Livingston however was authorized to offer only 
fifty million francs ($10,000,000) for New Orleans and East 
and West Florida. He assured Marbois, “ We would be perfectly i 
satisfied with New Orleans and the Floridas, and had no dispo- 
sition to extend across the river,” not knowing that the Floridas 


were not Napoleon’s to sell. At midnight he took his leave of 
Barbé-Marbois, promising to consult with Mr. Monroe. But before ql 
he had done so, at three o’clock in the morning, he wrote a Ge 


despatch to Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, to apprise him that 
“a negotiation is actually opened, even before Mr. Monroe had 
been presented.” 

For ten days the American Ambassadors were trying to agree 
with Barbé-Marbois on a price, when on April 23, Napoleon 
appears to have taken the initiative by drawing up a projet to a 
secret convention under which the French Republic was to cede 
Louisiana to the United States; “in consequence of the said 
cession, Louisiana, and its territories and its proper dependencies 
shall become part of the American Union, and shall form one or 
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more states on the terms of the Federal Constitution, giving 
France all rights of American commerce, with rights of deposit at 
six points on the Mississippi river, and assuming all debts due 
American citizens, and the sum of one hundred million frances to 
be paid to France.” On April 29, Monroe and Livingston made 
a counter offer of fifty million francs to France, and twenty 
millions on account of her debt to the citizens of the United 
States, making seventy millions in all. Finally Barbé-Marbois 
suggested eighty million francs as a counter offer, (being $15,- 
000,000 at the then current rate of exchange) and with this 
change, the projet of a convention was proposed by him to Na- 
poleon on April 30. Finally, on Monday, May 2, but under date 
of April 30, 1803, “a treaty and convention for sixty million 
francs to France” was signed, and in due time U. S. six percent. 
bonds were delivered in payment. 

The French people did not make the sale; it was one man’s act. 
Napoleon already regarded not only France, but Spain, as his own. 
When Spain protested Jefferson wrote that he relied on the First 
Consul to make good his treaty. Livingston spoke truly when he 
wrote to Madison: “There is no people, no legislature, no coun- 
sellors. One man is everything. He seldom asks advice, and 
never hears it from others unasked. His Ministers are mere 
clerks, and his legislature and counsellors parade officers.” 

It was Napoleon who thrust the vast territory west of the 
Mississippi into our hands unasked, and against the will and in- 
structions of our Ambassadors, in order to keep it out of the 
clutches of England, and to provide funds to prepare for the war 
with England which began in sixteen days, May 18, 1803,— and 
every sou of the sixty million francs Napoleon devoted to that 
purpose. 

New Orleans, no doubt, we should have seized by descent from 
Natchez, had we not acquired it by purchase; and the vast terri- 
tory from Louisiana to Minnesota and west to the Rocky Moun- 
tains,— comprising now twelve states, and two territories, in 
whole or part —a generation later may well have been the field 
of a bloody war of conquest, but for the weakness of the French 
navy and the immediate financial needs of the great First Consul 


of France one hundred years ago. 
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Had Louis XIV. and Louis XV. pursued a sane policy of toler- 
ation toward the Huguenots, France of a century ago, and indeed 
in 1759, would have been strong enough on sea and land, at home 
and in America, to have held her American possessions against 





the attacks of her most powerful enemies,—so long are great his- 
torical movements in preparation. 

In the picturesque old Cabildo at New Orleans occurred the 
final ceremony, Nov. 30, 1803, of transferring Louisiana from 
Spain to France, and there twenty days later, Dec. 20, 1803, 
Laussat, as representative of the First Consul, delivered the city’s 
keys to Governor Claiborne, the first Governor of Louisiana, and 
the tricolor was replaced by the stars and stripes. In his de- 
spatches Laussat wrote: “’The Americans have given $15,000,000 
for Louisiana; they would have given $50,000,000 rather than 
not possess it.” Now, with its 14,500,000 inhabitants — edu- 
cated, typical Americans,— its agricultural products alone are in 
a single year worth one hundred times the purchase price. Never 
did we get so much for so little. 

In a prophetic vision Jefferson wrote in gratitude to Dupont 
de la Nemour, that it was “a transaction replete with blessings to 
unborn millions of men.” 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND AFTER. 
FRANK RUSSELL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


I. HALL Anthropology be taught in the secondary schools? 
At first taught only in graduate departments of our uni- 
versities the Science of Man was soon added to the list of college 
electives. It is now taught at one of the long established 
private secondary schools of Massachusetts and so far as may be 
judged at this early day it is proving to be popular and successful. 
I have been asked unofficially, if I would favor the addition of 
Anthropology to the list of admission requirements at Harvard. 

I may assume that we are agreed that Anthropology is at least 
equal to some of the branches now taught in secondary schools, 
either as a disciplinary or as an information study. Permit me to 
quote from a former address, “In the training of youth Anthrop- 
ology furnishes a comprehensive outline of human knowledge, 
showing the relations existing between its several branches, and 
giving the student a correct sense of the proportion between what 
he knows and what there is to know. Employing the scientific 
method it teaches how to observe. College training in it is con- 
tinued directly in subsequent experience with the world. Dealing 
with the vital problems of all epochs, it inculeates breadth of mind 
and developes the reason. It supplies an available touchstone of 
truth and error.” (Presidential Address, Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
Vol. XV. p- 13.) 

But is it expedient to add Anthropology to an already crowded 
curriculum? Of the 26 points now required for entrance to Har- 
vard College 5 or 6 may be selected from the following sciences: 
Elementary Physics, Chemistry, Physiography, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, and Astronomy. Combining as it does the char- 
acteristics of the humanistic and the scientific Anthropology pecu- 
liarly commends itself to those who are adding pure science to their 
curricula as an antidote for overdoses of the classics. It occupies 
the preferable middle ground between, let us say, Latin and Chem- 


istry. With the passing of Greek the curricula are being afforded 
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some relief and I believe that if a satisfactory text book were offer- 
ed and the claims of the science were properly presented Anthro- 
pology would begin to make its way in our high schools. 

But granting that it may not, or, that you do not favor the pro- 
ject of urging the claims of the science in that field I hope that at 
least a suitable list of books upon anthropologic subjects may be 
reccommended for supplementary reading by school children. 
They will then know what Anthropology is when they enter col- 
lege—which is more than can be said of most students when they 
leave it. I commend this subject to the attention of our Commit- 
tee upon Anthropologie Teaching. 

Again, have we not in the primary and secondary schools an 
available means of disseminating knowledge concerning the antiq- 
uities of our country. An enlightened puplic opinion in a few 
states has caused archaeological surveys to be instituted. In those 
commonwealths the distribution and character of the antiquities 
will be made known by maps and brochures that should be sent 
to every school. ‘Talks with the pupils from time to time would 
instil in their minds the necessity for the preservation of these 
monuments and relics. Then the mound that is now regarded as 
an obstruction to the plow or sickle would be prized as a record of 
a marvellously interesting past when another race there lived and 
loved, dreamed or dreaded, struggling for existence or domination 
over the soil that each lad now regards as the heritage of his own 
people through divine right. 

II. Arriving at the college, how much time shall the under- 
graduate devote to the study of Anthropology? It is my belief 
that he who plans a symmetrical course for general culture should 
allow at least one fourth of his time during one year to this science. 
As soon as the tyrany of habit shall have been overcome and a 
three year college course adopted the proportion of time given 
Anthropology will appear to be somewhat less but it should at 
least be sufficient to give the student a knowledge of the scope and 
aims of Somatology, Prehistoric Archaeology and Ethnology. It 
is incumbent upon those who are now offering three month courses 
in our colleges to make it clear to their students that the selected 
phases of the science usually presented in that short period are not 
the whole of Anthropology. 
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He who intends to become an anthropologist may well double 
the amount of time given the science in college but he should cer- 
tainly not undertake more until he enters the graduate school. 
He should rather prepare himself in carefully chosen correlated 
studies. 

For lack of time I cannot speak of the position of anthropolo- 
gists in the college faculty, their affiliations with the scientific, 
philosophic and other departments; these and a score of other 
practical questions must be dealt with later. I must pass to the 
final division of my subject, namely : 

III. Where shall graduate training in Anthropology be sought? 
In at least three of our universities fairly complete preparation 
is offered the anthropological student. However, the most san- 
guine member of the faculties of these institutions will scarcely 
venture to assert that the conditions might not be improved. 

The City of Washington is rapidly becoming the scientific center 
of America. Here are vast museum collections, libraries, labora- 
tories, and a large and increasing body of scientists. The advan- 
tages of seeking graduate training at such a center are obvious; 
we need waste no time in describing them in detail. 

From this city are sent government expeditions to all parts of 
this country and its colonies and sometimes to foreign lands as 
well. Even as at present constituted the Bureau of Ethnology has 
a larger number of field workers than any university can maintain 
in Anthropology. I think that all will admit that field training is 
of the utmost importance in this science. Is it not an entirely 
feasible plan to secure to graduate students in Anthropology the 
advantages of field research by adding them to the Bureau parties ? 
Reasonable regulations to insure continuity of effort should be made 
but the student should not receive compensation for his services nor 
should he be compelled to pay for hisinstruction. If he could not 
earn his “ keep” he would better enter some other profession. 

Again, the past labors of the Bureau of American Ethnology are 
but beginning to be appreciated. It is already urged that the 
powers of the Bureau be extended to permit it to deal with the 
negro and various other alien elements in our population. Anthro- 
pology, like charity, should begin at home. Far be it from me to 
underestimate the value of the study of the Amerind now so much 
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in vogue but after the last redskin shall have been photographed 
and the last mound measured there will remain as yet unattended 
to these “ multitudinous millions” of our modern population. If 
Anthropology is not making empty boasts, if it is truly the Science 
of Man and its aim is his betterment then it is manifestly the duty 
of anthropologists to inaugurate systematic investigations of ethnic 
problems where improvement is most needed. The labors of the 
Bureau would thus be varied and extended, and its staff enlarged, 

So far as practicable the members of the Bureau staff should 
engage in field investigations during one third of the year. Stu- 
dent assistants would thus have adequate opportunity for field 
practice and all would be benefitted by invigorating change. Dur- 
ing the remaining months the labors of the students would be even 
more valuable to the collaborators of the Bureau. The data se- 
cured in the field must be sifted and interpreted in laboratory, 
library and study. Three days in the week the student might thus 
be employed. On the alternate three he should have an oppor- 
tunity to attend lectures by members of the staff. These lectures 
should be open only to students who paid a fair sum for the priv- 
ileges. It might be well to adopt the fee system for each lecturer; 
however, that is a matter of detail. What I wish to emphasize is 
that the lectures are not to be made opportunities for showing off 
before the public; nor to be given to an audience of dabbling dill- 
etantes whose only influence is to contribute toward exhausting 
the supply of oxygen in the lecture room. Not more than twenty- 
five lectures should be required of each member of the staff during 
a single year. More than this would impair his usefulness in orig- 
inal investigation. It may well be that a less number of lectures 
would prove sufficient. The predominating atmosphere must be 
that of creative, informing power, not of didacticism. This implies 
that only men of eminent ability will become members of the staff. 
The number of students would be narrowly limited, it would be 
years before they exceeded a score or two so that the friends of the 
Bureau need not fear that it would thus be transformed into a gov- 
ernment school. Heretofore conditions have been such as to enable 
the Bureau to secure able men at low salaries but the princely 
incomes of men of first rate ability in the business world are prov- 
ing to be more and more alluring to our most prominent youth. 
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It must soon come to pass that only men of independent fortune 
can afford to become scientists. If we are to secure men whether 
Americans or Europeans, of high mental endowment, men eminent 
in their respective branches we must pay commensurate salaries. 

Furthermore, the members of this staff should have an oppor- 
tunity at stated intervals of going abroad in order that they might 
keep in closer touch with the progress of the world than any 
amount of reading would permit them to do. And again, an expe- 
dition to Polynesia, Africa or elsewhere at least once during the 
service of each collaborator would broaden and enrich his experi- 
ence. In brief, everything should be done to maintain the highest 
degree of efficiency because these men are to lead and direct; they 
must command public respect. A few years ago this would have 
been difficult, this entire plan would have been regarded as impract- 
icable. But public opinion has greatly changed. Men have gain- 
ed confidence in science or, in other words, they have learned to 
recognize and value truth. They are more willing to accept expert 
testimony. 

I can offer but a few general suggestions concerning the number 
of men and the character of the problems to be investigated under 
the new regime. It seems to me that there should be at least fif- 
teen collaborators. Perhaps four of these should be apportioned 
to Technology. In addition to their study of the Amerinds they 
might point out the way in which the native aptitudes of our var- 
ious racial elements could be exercised to the best advantage in the 
manufacture of baskets, textiles, ceramics and the like. If the 
negro problem is really a labor problem there is much promising 
work here for the Bureau. Investigation of food values, of what 
may be termed ethnic foods, and the dissemination of knowledge 
concerning proper food preparation might well be undertaken in 
this department. 

Those engaged in the study of the esthetic arts might undertake 
a survey to illustrate the distribution of designs and to render these 
available to American artisans. <A better system of exchanges 
should be devised whereby copies of pictographs, sculptures, 
paintings and the like might be obtained by the museums desiring 


them. A collection ot phonographie records should be begun at 





once. 
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Those who would investigate the subjects of government, laws 
and especially marriage would have opportunity to suggest much 
for the improvement of society and the race. Incidentally I may 
say that every youth who is to become a congressman should study 
Anthropology ! 

The transfer of the attention of the Bureau of Ethnology from 
the Amerinds alone to all American peoples involves great exten- 
sion of the field for the collaborators engaged in researches in that 
department of Ethnology which has been denominated Sophiology. 
Science has transformed modern religion or shall I say modern 
theology. It may well be that in this and other phases of the 
science of opinions something more than perfunctory exposition is 
possible. We now have most useful pamphlets published by the 
government describing foot rot, and numerous other diseases of 
animals: pamphlets on the cabbage worm, termites, gypsy moth 
and other pests. Why should we not have impartial papers on the 
various manifestatations of head rot in men with analyses showing 
proportion of truth to humbug and suggestion of remedies. Why 
should we not have papers on human pests and parasites published 
by an impartial bureau beyond the reach of political attack. For 
these as well as certain other reasons the remedy publicity deserves 
a trial. 

Those who would investigate and teach in the department of 
linguistics would have much yet to do with the Amerind lan- 
guages. Further records, analyses, classifications, comparisons 
are needed. The desire for scientific knowledge of dialects in 
our own population exists as witnessed by the presence of a 
society for their study now these many years. In this department 
should lie the germs of a truly effective American Academy which 
might vastly improve the language and especially its alphabet and 
orthography. The necessity for radical revision of the English 
language before it can be a candidate for the position of Welt- 
sprache is too well known to need further comment. 

We are but beginning to realize how dependent is the intellect 
upon the physical condition, how far the history of culture is 
really the history of physiology and hygiene. And so in this 
ideal bureau I would have the most eminent investigators in this 
field of research. They should tell us of the results of acclimati- 
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zation in the United States and its colonies; of the effects of alti- 
tude; the extent of racial immunity from certain diseases. 

Associated with these men should be others engaged in the 
investigation of the criminal and pauper classes. ‘The need of 
greater efforts for the prevention of crime must be borne in upon 
the most unthinking by examination of the statistics that show 
how appallingly prevalent it is. We need a leader for an active 
society for the prevention of cruelty to men, women, and children. 
In this division there must be a fully equipped anthropometric 
laboratory. 

Archeology must be represented in our scheme of research and 
there is yet much to do in the exploration of ‘known Amerind 
antiquities. State surveys are to be further encouraged, maps 
published, and exchanges should by all means be facilitated. 

Finally, there must be at least one instructor in museum admin- 
istration, who will ascertain the best methods of classification and 
display of specimens, of collecting and preserving them. The 
methods of the archeologist and ethnologist will of course be 
learned by field experience and instruction. All assistants and 
students must be taught the rudiments of photography. The col- 
lections of photographs at the bureau should be greatly enlarged, 
catalogues and albums published and an accession list issued 
annually. Such a bureau would not be duplicating the work of 
any existent educational institution. Its students would not be 
appreciably removed from the practical atmosphere of the world 
and hence it would not be open to one of the gravest objections 
that is raised against the university. Its problems would be those 
of every day life, its work would be consciously directed toward 
the improvement of that life. 

The few points upon which I have touched but faintly indicate 
the extent of the field to be covered. But, few as they are they 
have received little attention heretofore from this society. We 
applauded the scholarly Brinton when he said, “The study of 
Man, pursued under the guidance of accurate observation and 
experimental research, embracing all his nature and all the mani- 
festations of his activity, in the past as well as the present, the 
whole co-ordinated in accordance with the inductive methods of 


the natural sciences—this study must in the future unfailingly 
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and 
this is Anthropology.” It is for the study of present and future 
activities that we would make provision in order that this defini- 


come to be regarded as the crown and completion of all others 





tion of Brinton’s may not be but a sounding phrase. We would 
appoint men for the transaction of what is everybody’s business 
and heretofore has been nobody’s. We have had a committee or 
two for the study of one of these problems but it was composed 
of men working to the extent of their energies in other fields and 
it is not strange that without time or money their efforts have 
amounted to but little. The educational aspect of the bureau 
project is well worthy of consideration, it alone would be a justi- 
fication of the plan. But my primary object is to call attention 
to some of the needs of American Anthropology and to suggest 
how they might be met. 
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SEVEN-YEAR COURSE OF STUDY FOR WARD SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 


SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


SECOND PAPER. 
The Branches in Detail. 


First, as to two geographies being replaced by one as suggested 
by Supt. Soldan, I dissent on the grounds that it is not necessary. 
We have always used two good books in geography, besides doing 
a very great deal of work not found in any text-book. Butler's 
two books were used since their publication till Sept. 1901, when 
Morton’s two books were adopted instead. Elementary Geography 
is introduced as a regular study, that is, by reading from the book 
during the last three months of the third grade, and it is continued 
for twelve months, or to the end of the fourth year. At the be- 
ginning of the fifth year, the Advanced or Complete Geography is 
begun and it is continued to the end of the sixth year. Our pupils 
have done the work in Geography as well, if not better, than it is 
done in a large majority of the city schools with which I am ae- 
quainted. In fact I do not know a system of schools in which 
there is so much latitude given to the teachers in teaching this 
subject. We have man-geography, dirt-geography, commercial- 
geography, industrial-geography, correlated-geography, wet-and 
dry-geography, field-and visiting-geography, and some straight- 
ret raphy. 

With reference to Arithmetic I am equally positive that the 
course should not be abridged, and furthermore that no necessity 
exists for eurtailing it. Besides oral-arithmetic, wooden-arithmetie, 
pinting-inching-measuring-arithmetic, doing-arithmetic-concretely, 
we have also elementary arithmetic, introduced at the beginning of 
the second term, third erade, or at the beginning of the 22d month 
of the child’s work. He continues this text, Milne’s Arithmetic, 
for twenty-four months. But this work is largely supplemented 
by outside miscellaneous problems and exercises. At the begin- 


ning of the sixth year, Moore’s Grammar School Arithmetic is taken 
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up and studied till the close of the seventh year. This is not all. 
We have never been maudlin enough to throw out of our Course 
of Study Mental or Intellectual Arithmetic. While all through 
the course much quick work is done mentally in fractions and in- 
tegers, yet at the beginning of the fifth year, the pupils take a 
Mental Arithmetic, Book-Two, Oral Arithmetic, Kirk and Sabin’s, 
and this text is studied till the end of the seventh year. If there 
are any eight year schools that have a solider course in arithmetic, 
I am not aware of the fact. Our course in arithmetic is practically 
the same as the one in use in the schools of France at this time 





a 
strong three—book course, besides all the new fads practiced in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

In English Grammar and Composition the same solid work is 
carried on with still greater force, if possible, than in Arithmetic. 
It is obvious to any one, that children in the third grade, who ob- 
serve and study natural objects with a considerable degree of in- 
terest and curiosity, will, if their minds are properly directed to 
words and sentences in their oral language work and composition, 
study these with a like degree of intelligence and understanding, 
This is the result of our experience corroborated by practice in 
grammar, composition, reading and spelling. If the children in the 
public schools of France have, beginning at seven and by the ninth 
year, or at the farthest by the end of the tenth year, acquired not 
only a good working knowledge of their mother tongue, but also a 
fair understanding of technical grammar, including the nicer shades 
of meaning in the “Subjunctive Mode,” I would like to know why 
our children cannot grasp in the fourth grade some of the essential 
principles underlying the use, function, and syntactical structure 
of sentences and paragraphs in the English Language,—one of the 
simplest languages in its structure there is? While the usual 
practice with teachers in the reading and language exercises of 
various kinds in the first, second, third, and fourth grade is to watch 
carefully over the child’s pronunciation of words, his putting 
words into sentences so as to express his thoughts definitely, and 
all these things are strongly emphasized, yet it is just as true that 
the child’s attention is seldom or never directed to the forms of 
sentences, to the principal elements and the modifying elements of 
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Which sentences are composed ; while, if on the other hand, the ob- 
ject be a tree, a clear distinction is drawn in regard to root, trunk, 
branches, branchlets, leaves and leaflets, even down to the venat- 
ion of the leaves. Why should we not carry the child along a 
similar process of investigation and reasoning in sentence structure 
where material is so abundant and ready made. Instead, he is kept 
using words and sentences as things not to be studied, and his 
language work, except a little preliminary drill of a routine charact- 
er, is chiefly confined to copying sentences and paragraphs, simple, 
careful work that cultivates attention and penmanship, but it is ex- 
ceedingly dull work. Writing from dictation is a grade higher in 
value, especially if the pupil is put to correcting his mistakes by 
the use of the book from which the dictation has been made. What- 
ever the exercises may be, the pupil should be made to see in what 
his mistakes consist, whether in spelling, the use of capitals, punct- 
uation, syntax, unity, or concord. Gradually beginning with the 
second grade, a few of the simpler suffixes and prefixes in the 
spelling exercises should be introduced and their meaning and use 
taught, and by so doing some advance will be made over the present 
slow methods in vogue. In the fourth grade, especially, it is time 
to commence systematically to teach the four different kinds of 
sentences as to their use in the expression of thought and feeling, 
and immediately after these divisions have been mastered by the 
pupil, he should begin to study sentence structure ina formal man- 


ner, then passing to the elements that enter into sentence struct- 


ure. Any one who has ever tried it, will find that pupils are just 


as keenly interested in taking sentences to pieces in thought as they 
are in any other kind of analytic work. Either before or after, the 
child can be taught to tell the parts of speech in all plain sentences, 
and the properties of the same; but I need not point out in detail 
how these different things can be done.. I simply say they are 
done, and that any intelligent teacher who is able to organize the 
material in English Grammar and Composition on a rational basis 
can do all I have indicated and much more, and this work should 
be commenced in the third or fourth grade. Enough for me to say 
that Reed and Kellogg’s English Grammars, the Graded and _ the 
Higher Lessons in English, are texts that we have used for twenty 


years interspersed with composition work, and I am of the opinion 
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this series is as severe as any other published in thiscountry. By 
the time the pupil has passed through the fourth grade, he takes 
up Graded Lessons in the fifth year, much having been anticipated 
in the third and fourth grades by oral work, but the work in the 
text is not taken up as the authors arranged it,—but related topics 
are brought together and studied, and not cut into little pieces as 
the authors conceived it to be their duty to do in arranging the 
text. The best method of teaching the essentials of any subject, 
is not to nibble at this thing a little while, and then at something 
else, and so on, but to bring related matter together, organizing 
and handling it in good-sized pieces as wholes. ‘Too many teachers, 
and some superintendents, I fear, do not discriminate between es- 
sentials and non-essentials when teaching. As to whether this is 
feasible or not, I shall not waste words in trying to convince any- 
one. Should any doubt, try it, is my advice. This is the best and 
quickest way to settle such questions. The Graded Lessons is 
used by the pupils one year, and in the sixth and seventh grades 
the Higher Lessons is studied, after the same general plan pursued 
in the lower grades. We cut nothing out of the text, but re- 
arrange some of the material by putting it together in a better way 
to handle it, so that it may be the more easily comprehended by the 
learners. 

In United States History, McMaster’s is the regular text. It, 
with much collateral reading, gives the children a fair knowledge 
of the History of the United States, and some glimpses of outside 
matters, past and present. The way for this is prepared in the 
lower grades also. 

Lest some may conclude that music, drawing, and calisthenics 
are not taught, I will simply state that the Kansas City Schools 
were the first in this country to employ a supervisor of calisthenics, 
and to teach the subject in all the grades in the ward schools, and 
that it, in due time, spread to other cities. I willalso remark that 
we never employed a special teacher of penmanship, because we had 
no use for one when our pupils did prettier writing, whether slant 
or vertical, than do the pupils of any other city, except the children 
of the Cincinnati Schools and from them our children learned to 
do it. 
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I think I have shown that by sticking to the common branches 
as we have, and having kept steadily in mind solid attainments in 
these branches, not omitting any essentials, but. by emphasizing 
them, neglecting nothing important, all that is really valuable to 
the child in a ward school course, can be learned in seven years. 
Furthermore, I do not hesitate to affirm that in view of all the 
facts, an eight-year course is one year more than pupils of average 
ability need to do the work. 


IV. THE EFFECT A SEVEN-YEAR COURSE HAS ON HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 

A few years ago, and even at the present time, various remedies 
were and have been suggested, and some of them strenuously and 
ably advanced as successful measures for increasing the attendance 
in high schools. In some cities and towns it was maintained with 
some degree of plausibility that if Latin and Algebra were left op- 
tional in high schools, the boys who had completed the ward school 
course would gladly enter high school. This elimination which was 
the substitution of a downy bed for solid work, has had little ap- 
preciable effect one way or the other. There has not yet been 
found a quick commercial or an electric method of learning any 
subject outside of faithful, persistent, intelligent work. The mind 
yet moves in its own way, and possibly will continue to do so as 
long as the earth spins in space. Legislation does not change hu- 
man nature, and neither do milk and water courses of study make 
sound scholarship, no difference how deep or thick the sugar coat- 
ing is. 

A more hopeful panacea was the manual training high school 
which it was believed, would be sure to catch and hold boys and 
girls better than the old-fashioned high schools had done; but with 
the largest city manual training high school in this country, after 
several years of experience, we have found thus far that it neither 
holds pupils in school so well as do the other high schools, nor do 
they pursue their studies so persistently—that is, they do not stick 
to what they start in with so continuously, especially in Mathemat- 
ics, Latin, German, French, English and Natural Science. But in 


Manual Training and Domestic Science the classes continue at a 
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relatively high level. 

Another view was that of large options in high school studies. 
This I believe is a potent factor in influencing some minds not yet 
fully qualified to choose intelligently, but capriciously, such studies 
as strike the fancy of the pupils for the time being, or in sliding 
through school on a down grade. There must be a broad and deep 
educational background in the mind of man or woman upon which 
a solid structure can be built. That, in my opinion is the only safe 
and sure foundation to fit boys and girls for the manifold duties of 
life. In high schools as in other schools, the chief factor is whether 
the pupil is sent to school or does he go to school. The sent pupil 
looks out for soft snaps; the other goes to work. 

Turning aside from these reflections, I cannot account for the 
heavy enrollment and attendance of pupils in the high schools of 
Kansas City except upon the hypothesis of a seven-year course as 
compared with an eight-year course in other cities. 

A few references will be sufficient to indicate what I mean. In 
New York the total enrollment in all the high schools is 3.4 per 
cent of the entire enrollment; in St. Louis, 2.6 per cent; in Cleve- 
land, 6.4 per cent; Los Angeles, 6.2 per cent; St. Paul, 5.2 per 
cent; Springfield, Mass., 5.2 per cent; Denver District No. 1,10 
per cent; (the richest school district in the United States in pro- 
portion to population) Omaha, 8.2 per cent; Buffalo, 5.1 per cent; 
Chicago, 4.49 per cent; Lowell, 6 per cent; St. Joseph, 7.2 per 
cent; Indianapolis, 7.2 per cent; Boston, 6.2 per cent; Kansas 
City, 12.5 per cent. 

I have used the most recent information from these cities, and in 
several instances the reports for the second school year ending June 
1902. If this subject be viewed from the standpoint of graduates 
from the high schools in different sections of the country, the con- 
trast is still more striking. The number of graduates for the last 
three years from the Kansas City High Schools thus summarized 
is:—in 1900-387 graduates, 135 of the number were boys; in 
1901-430 graduates, of this number 158 were boys; in 1902-486 
graduates, of this number 152 were boys. 

It may be that the public school spirit in Kansas City is more 
enthusiastic than in other cities, but I hardly think so. I can see 
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no reason why there should be a more pronounced feeling among 

us on this subject than among other patriotic citizens living in other 

sections of our country. Neither am I persuaded that our citizens 
as a class are better able financially to keep their children in high 
school than in other localities, or that our principals and teachers 
persuade the children to go to high school more successfuly than 
in other cities. Competition to get ahead in this world’s goods is 
as keen and exacting with us as it is with you. Perhaps it is more 
pronounced than in any other locality. So far as I can determine 
by an analysis of the facts, I firmly believe that the chief factor is 
the seven-year course of study pursued in the ward schools. <A 
good course of study in the ward schools and a heavy course in 
the high schools, just such courses as fit young men and young 
women for college or for life, are the inducements we offer to our 
boys and girls. Our plan has always been honest, persistent, in- 
telligent, systematic and conscientious work in ward and high 
schools. 

sefore closing, I will venture an opinion on'the six-year plan for 
ward schools and six-years for high school work. In my opinion 
some pupils can be well prepared in six years for high school. 

Such a course would further particularly such as are foreordained 

to take a classical course, and to begin it early in life as is done in 

the German Schools. A six-year course for high schools viewed 
from a financial standpoint, would render such a scheme impract- 
icable, unless the salaries of high school teachers were reduced to 

a common denominator with those teaching in the ward schools. — | 

need not argue this question further. 

Summarizing the results, I conclude as follows: 

I. That the custom of presenting tables of mean averages as a co- 
efficient of the ages of children in a particular grade, or class, 
is practically of no real educational significance. 

II. That the mean average age of a grade, or a class completing 
a year’s work is a false measuring unit by which to estimate 
the time required by each pupil to do the work. 

III. It has been shown, and it cannot be successfully contradicted, 
that children admitted to school at six years of age or older, 


do complete in a satisfactory manner, as heavy a ward school 
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course in seven years as is pursued in first class city schools 
of this country. 

IV. That Kansas City has a greater per cent of pupils in her 
high schools than any other city of the same or larger size, 
whether percentages be estimated on entire population, the 
total enrollment in the public schools, or the number of high 
school graduates in proportion to the total population. 


THE ENGLISH POPULAR SCHOOLS 
FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
II. 
Method. 


N the past method has been a rather formal element of school 
life, and this is true to a large extent at the present day. It 
has been restricted to schemes for the skilful manipulation and pre- 
sentation of subject matter with more or less reference to general 
psychology of a somewhat abstract character. This reverses the 
real order of procedure in which the starting point is the individ- 
ual pupil and for which the psychology of the period involved is an 
indispensable guiding force. In considering the method of any 
school or system of schools we must keep this view-point in mind. 
Again method is broader than we sometimes think. It involves 
the school environment as a very potent factor. Hence it is not 
out of place here, before taking up method in its narrower sense, 
to give a brief description of English school buildings. 

As so many epochs are included in English popular school history, 
we cannot look for any uniformity in school “ fabrics.” They may 
however be roughly divided into two classes, as they follow one or 
the other of two rather marked types. 1. There are the modern 
school buildings which are “ graded” so to speak, providing a sep- 
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arate room for each standard and sometimes several rooms for a 
standard. Some of the newest buildings are veritable palaces glist- 
ening with tile, and instinct, as it were, with sanitation. They 
must make work attractive from their very brightness, and their 
tasteful decoration,—particularly when the master has the faculty 
for directing the decorations with definite purpose. One master 
whom I met was a genius in this respect. His taste and appreci- 
ation made him a discoverer of decorative possibilities in out—of 

the—way places, and his ingenuity and mechanical skill enabled him 
to carry out his ideas. In another school decorations had been 
directed along nature lines, making an impressive and _ beautiful 
environment which must reinforce method. Older buildings of 
this first class are of various grades, occasionally reaching almost 
cloistral soberness, sternness and gloominess. 

The buildings of the second class are not “ graded” for separate 
standards. They are found everywhere in the country, and they 
are not uncommon in the cities. It might almost be said that the 
typical English popular school-house is related to this class, though 
so many buildings of the more modern type have come in of late 
years that they somewhat obscure its dominance. The newer 
schools however seem to be represented chiefly in the board schools 
in great centers, so that the second type appears to be the charac- 
teristic one of the church schools and the poorer board schools. 

The central feature of a building of this second type is a long 
room calculated for several standards. It is sometimes divided into 
compartments by partial partitions in the form of curtains. Often 
there is no partition whatever. In addition to this large room 
there are one or two class-rooms, each used as a school home for 
one or two standards, or, more frequently, perhaps, as a recitation- 
room for different standards in rotation. The whole structure fol- 
lows the ideas of early days, when thought centered more in hous- 
ing pupils than in providing a real school home,—when it was 
perhaps a financial struggle to provide even a house. Under these 
conditions it may be necessary to have several class exercises going 
on at the same time in the same room, and though some effort is 
made to group exercises so as to avoid interference, the arrange- 
ments are very imperfect. When one comes upon a room like this 
where work is in full swing, and where the old practice of having 
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pupils in the front rows seated while those behind stand upon the 
benches, the impression is one of educational hubbub, and yet some 
vigorous work of a formal sort is done here, and pupils push out 
from these conditions into higher work. I found one alert prin- 
cipal ready to defend this general organization, because she 
could the better see what was going on over a large space. Habit 
alleviates many difficulties. But such provisions must tell not 
only on the general morale of the school, but on the character and 
efficiency of the work done. The danger of merging the individual 
in the mass and of neglecting the study of child-life, which should 
be the center of school work, is intensified, while any genuine effort 
at child-study must be hampered. 

Individual buildings differentiate themselves from the type most 
noticeably in the matter of class-rooms and sanitation. There may 
be no classrooms, a single class-room, or three or more rooms. 
There may be two larger rooms separated by glass partitions. 
Again light may give place to gloom and laissez faire sanitation to 
unwholesome or even repulsive conditions. I found that one build- 
ing still in use had been condemned for some of these extremes, 
though a generous supply of unobstructed windows made one of 
its rooms a bright one. The school was literally packed with 
young humanity, and teachers struggled with simultaneous exer- 
cises in the large rooms, which strained throats and minimized edu- 
cational effort, and with bad sanitation which had already left its 
mark in disease. But thisis an extreme case. The buildings of 
the second class, in certain particulars, present the conditions of 
our old district school, with simultaneous exercises by several 
teachers in place of successive exercises by one. 

The dual desk seems to have taken possession of the newer 
schools, and once or twice I saw something in the line of the 
adjustable desk. The single desk is practically unknown. The 
lank, 


cumbersome affairs,—are exceedingly common in the older build- 





old bench seat, sometimes backless, and the bench desk, 


ings,—those of the second class. 

Reference books are not a feature of the popular schools, and 
there are comparatively few text-books, but two supplementary 
reading books (in geography and history) and exercise books for 


notes and reproduction are common, and there is a limited supply 
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of maps,—though the equipment in some or all of these particulars 
varies with locality. On the other hand apparatus for teaching 
elementary science is often conspicuous, and in popular areas there 
are generous facilities for all sorts of manual work, as was indicat- 
ed before. Here again we find emphasis on the same subjects 
which were prominent in the curriculum,—outside of the core of 
elementary studies.(') 

Every school has its play-ground. In the country it is that 
which nature has provided. In the city it is a comparatively small 
space (often cemented), enclosed by a high wall or fence and divid- 
ed into sections for separating boys and girls. When city compact- 
ness denies space on the ground, a play-ground is provided on the 
roof, where wide views from the battlements supplement more vigor- 
ous forms of recreation. ‘These play-grounds are simply free spac- 
es limited or unlimited, for unorganized play, and must not be com- 
pared with the play-grounds of the “Grammar ” schools and Great 
Public Schools on which so much scientific care has been bestowed. 

Inside the buildings there are sometimes other means for physi- 
cal health in the form of a generous lavatory or a bath room, where 
pupils are trained to bodily cleanliness which is always related to 
mental cleanliness. And again both physical and mental forces 
are sometimes strengthened by free meals to supplement scanty 
nourishment at home. 

So much for what may be called accessories of method. I come 
now to some details as to the presentation of subjects. 

The typical method of the English popular schools may be out- 
lined as follows:—(1) Oral presentation of the topic in hand by 
the teacher, accompanied by more or less questioning and by graph- 
ic or outline representations on a small blackboard (the only one in 
the room). 2. Reading in supplementary readers in the case of 
geography and history (perhaps reinforced by a chart-book in 
geography), and work with a “sum book” in arithmetic or alge- 
bra. (3.) Reproduction in an “exercise book.” (4) Question- 

1. There are of course some constants in equipment which it may be interesting to note. 
Besides the registers for attendance and fee 1 ecords (where these are still kept up) there are 
some items peculiar to English schools and illustrative of the systematic business instincts of 
the English people. The time-book in which each teacher must enter the time of arriving and 
leaving for each half day, a punishment-book for recording the circumstances, nature and 
amount of each penalty inflicted, and a stamp-book in which an entry is made for each post- 
age stamp used are regular features of London board-schools and perhaps of other schools, 
while a log-book for entering items of interest and importance in school history is prescribed 


for all schools. Careful provision is thus made for keeping up the business part of schoo) 
work with great precision. 
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ing of pupils by teacher the following day. ‘There are of course 
variations from the type. Some elements may be minimized or 
omitted. Sometimes in the larger and more ambitious schools there 
may be a limited use of text-books ; but there is little, if any, use of 
reference books anywhere. Pupils often take notes on the lessons 
during the teachers presentation. Occasionally the book precedes 
the oral lesson, or is used with little reference to it. Sometimes 
the learning of a summary at the end of a chapter is required. In 
schools where home and industrial conditions favor there isa small 
amount of home work with books, and results are placed in home 
note-books: otherwise there is no home work. Most of the work 
is therefore done during school hours. Intervals for study in fully 
graded schools are rare, which may be regarded as a corollary, and 
in part a cause, of the oral method. But in spite of variations the 
typical method is found everywhere in all its essential features.(*) 

I repeatedly asked the question,—how does this uniformity come 
about? Various reasons were offered,—that the public thinks the 
teacher is keenly fulfilling his function only when he is busy pre- 
senting something to his pupils, or as it was put, is working only 
when he is talking ;—that exercises before inspectors are of this 
nature, and teachers naturally take the same line in every day work 
as a preparation ;— that it is a.relic of the old code which I briefly 
described in my first article; 





that it comes from uniformity 
of training-school methods. Some of this is of course fanciful. 
The method is probably the result of a complexity of causes. I 
suspect that we should not be far wrong in saying that it is in part 
an inheritance from code and training school, but in larger part a 
natural development, as the most obvious and available means of 
meeting conditions arising from a scarcity of books and lack of 
home work, and that it has easily been perpetuated by the pupil- 
teacher system (described later). 

Undoubtedly oral presentation is the most pedagogical way of 
introducing a pupil to a new topic. With object (or object of 
thought) before the pupil, under the teacher’s skilful guidance the 
child may be led to employ his powers, with great interest, in dis- 

1. Science in a way separates itself from other subjects. The work is carried on b 


oral method, but through experiment conducted by the teacher, while pupils part 


y the same 
c 
observation and by answers to questions raised by the teacher. 


ipate by 
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covering all he can for himself. This becomes a real expression of 
his activity. It results in real knowledge which has a vital relat- 
ion tohim. Next comes language expression ;—the pupil expresses 
his knowledge in the manner which appeals to him. He now 
has an apperceptive basis for an educational use of books without 
which they must be in large degree unintelligible, and a hindrance 
rather than a help. He thus learns what other persons have found 
out on the subjects that are interesting him and how they have 
expressed the facts. So far he broadens knowledge and expression 
and gains new insight into things and, as it is well put, new stim- 
ulus for observation, so that provision is finely made for independ- 
ent work, and for the devolopment of spontaneity and responsibility. 
Oral presentation implies and involves the use of books as a sec- 
ondary means of training, reinforcing and supplementing the init- 
ial process. If oral presentation of a genuine heuristic type is 
followed by a pedagogical use of books, the combination makes a 
well-nigh perfect method.(') Now it may be doubted whether oral 
presentation in the English schools is always of a genuine heuristic 
and inductive form, though oceasionly one finds the plan described 
in a masterly way. At any rate the English teacher fails, or, 
through lack of means, is unable, to follow up his first advantage 
by an adequate use of books. It is a question however whether 
the English method, as it is, is not superior to methods found in 
many places in this country. 

So much for general method. I must add a brief description of 
method in one particular subject,—reading. Reading is univers- 
ally taught by the phonetic method. Here again one finds extraor- 
dinary uniformity in the schools. Sometimes the sound is given 
first, sometimes the name. ‘ue child deals at first with individual 
symbols and simple syllabic combinations, in order that he may get 
the key to the science. Later he comes to productive work with 
thoughts and their expression. ‘This is a synthetic and abstract me- 
thod, better than the a—b—c plan, but belonging to the same general 
class of methods. It is strongly contrasted with the most common 
method inthis country. Itremindsus of Quintilian’s plan and of 


plans still earlier than his. At a later stage in the process of teach- 


1. Proportion varies as the work grows, but this general order and these general relations, 
in the presentation of new topics, hold much higher in the scale thanis often thought to be 
the case. 
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ing reading what may be called the “lining” method is often 
used,—a method similar to that of lining hymns by a leader, except 
that the process is one of imitation in both manner and matter. 
There is sometimes a musical accompaniment in the concert spell- 
ing of the words of a new sentence in sing-song tones, the process 
being repeated once or twice, when the words are supposed to be 
fixed. 

Finally a word as to examinations. Examinations play an over- 
weening part in school work, though by no means the part 
that once was theirs. The old code examinations have passed, but 
there are still the masters’ and teachers’ examinations, on which 
great stress is laid, while examinations for honors and prizes, and 
for exhibitions and scholarships (for the select few) frequently loom 
up in the teacher’s view. It is not the fact of examinations, but 
the exaggerated position they hold, that is important here. Oneis 
sometimes tempted to say that they are the beginning and end of 
school life, but the temptation passes when one looks further into 


methods and aims. 


Aim. 

Method is guided by aim. ‘To find the aim we must therefore 
study the method with careful scrutiny. We shall be more likely 
to find it here than in any set phrases. It is interesting however 
to notice replies to the sudden question, what is it all for? Here 
are those which I gathered: 

1. To train to think, to observe; to train with a view to what 


pupils are going to do. 


2. To lead to interest in further study, to interest in subject 
and train to think,—this for the higher class. Master- 
deprecates making, as an aim, work for inspectors, or form 
al results. 

3. To make good citizens, citizens ready to take their places; 
but somé indications that subjects and special plans in sub- 
jects may over-shadow other matters. Master discourages 
making, as an end, preparation to meet requirements or 
examinations. 

4. To develop all powers, in order to better fit pupils for places 

they are intended to fill. 
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». General information and character. 


». To fit pupils for their work, make them able to use their 
wits. 


. To make true men and women. 


Ke 


. To give a sound education and fit pupils for what they are 
going to do. 

9. To give a good education ; to make men and women and good 

citizens. 

10. (Of managers) To have boys at work as soon as_practic- 

able. (Of master) To give a good education. 

11. To train pupils to use their gumption, to think out things, 

and so to be better in their positions. 

12. To make good citizens. 

13. To make good women; to train to think when they get out. 

14. To make good men. 

15. To make pupils honest and straight-forward first, and, sec- 

ond, to develop intellectual strength. 

16. To develop intelligence (Assist. Clerk of School-Board.) 

17. To fit pupils practically for their future courses; educational 

aim,—to develop power rather than cram with facts. 

18. To prepare for their places. 

To these we must add the examination, which sometimes 
appears as a partial aim. 

It is also to be noted that educational sentiment is at pres- 
ent noticeably weak in England.(') 

So far as these expressions go, aim involves one or more of 
three objects,— thought-power, character, success, the latter taking 
precedence in number of expressions, though possibly not in weight 
of influence. The aim which appears here is very general and 
more or less intangible, but it is one which, if kept carefully and 
definitely in mind, will suggest a host of particulars and tangibili- 
ties. But here comes the difficulty. Taking all circumstances into 
account my impression has been that there is no well defined aim 
to which each educational element mentioned in the course of these 
articles is to contribute its part, the educational forees in teacher 
and pupils working it out through subject, method, equipment, and 
organization. There is of course this ideal of a man or citizen with 


1. See art. in School Review, May, 1903. 
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solid character and power to think, moulded more or less conscious- 
ly by religious instruction and the general method and discipline 
of the school. Aside from this the view-point seems to be external, 
(1) in the subject of study, the object being to cover it as well as 
possible to meet the examination and inspector; (2) in the child’s 
future place for which the school must fit him ethically and ment- 
ally, but, especially, mentally. Child-study has made little pro- 
gress, and as a rule has apparently attained little definiteness. It 
is sometimes thought that it is a favorite occupation for teachers 
who have otherwise proved failures, which is one indication of how 
little its significance is grasped. 

Now we really believe that the end is first of all within, and 
that the process is one of developing from within, giving constantly 
growing power to “ possess the external and modify it” in true 
civic spirit. It is not quantitative, but qualitative. Yet in practice 
we persist in keeping our eyes on the subject and in giving allo- 
pathic or homeopathic doses of it, as though ignorance, inexperience, 
and general immaturity were diseases to be cured rather than nat- 
ural conditions and opportunities to be used, or as though the end 
of education lay in transforming measurable portions of subjects, 
into measurable portions of so called knowledge. Knowledge is a 
part of our end, but it depends for completeness upon something 
more comprehensive—upon a broader grasp of the educational 
problem,—and it will come more surely by changing the direction 
of the educational process. The pedagogical and hence the most 
practical direction is from the human subject to the culture subject. 
We must look more in this direction, less in the other. The mis- 
take in direction is an international one. 

Evolution of the English popular school teacher. 

The professional life of the English popular schools is based on 
the pupil-teacher system, for their teaching force is recruited main- 
ly from the pupil-teacher ranks. The typical order of procedure 
in the development of a teacher is as follows:—A person not less 
than fifteen years old, whose scholarship, judging from the pub- 
lished schedule, is equivalent to that of Standard V or VI, first 
passes an experimental year under the title “candidate.” During 


this year he (or she) observes, assists to some extent, and in turn 
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is observed, tested and in some degree instructed. If the candi- 
date shows sufficient aptitude for teaching he is then apprenticed 
in regular form(') to some school for three years and receives a small 
stipend which is increased as he advances. He is now a regular 
pupil-teacher. He continues observation, assists regularly in the 
work of the school during certain hours each week(*) (and generally 
a generous number of hours,) teaches under criticism, receives sug- 
gestions and instruction from master or mistress, as the case may 
be, and prepares himself by further study for the next stage in his 
pupil-teacher life. 

The larger communities have special schools or “centers,” as 
they are called, for instructing pupil-teachers and “ candidates ” 
during their free hours or a part of them. Some of these schools 
are comparable to an average high school in America. Here the 
pupil takes up, for the most part, academic work. He may havea 
little pedagogy of a formal character and he may of course gain 
some pedagogical insight through a process of absorption, but in 
general he. must depend, for strictly professional training, upon 
such opportunities as he finds in the particular school to which he 
is apprenticed. These centers, as already indicated, are limited in 
number. Pupil-teachers must therefore in many cases depend 
upon their own efforts and such work as the head-masters and 
mistresses can provide in connection with their other duties. 
Interest and attention on the part of the latter are of course as var- 
ous as the individualities of teachers and the exigencies of school- 
work. Some teachers apparently give themselves carefully to the 
work. Some, from necessity or disposition, fall short of the oppor- 
tunity. Hence training is at the mercy of circumstances, except 
as the letter of the law secures a certain minimum of attention. 
It is evident however that between pupils and teachers a good deal 
of effort is expended. 

In the best schools the pupil-teacher is occupied with simple 
work of assistance, and he may be employed as substitute, but he 
is hardly considered a part of the teaching force, which is com- 


plete without him, and he has practically no responsibility. His 


1. The government prescribes regular legal forms for this purpose. 


2. The government limit is 20 hours per week, thus leaving one day, or two half days, be- 
sides Saturday for special study. Board schools in large cities however give the pupil half 
of his time. 
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or 
or 


assistance is, in a way, accidental, and the benefits are chiefly those 
which come to him. In this particular it may be said that the 
school exists for the pupil-teacher, not the pupil-teacher for the 
school. In other schools the pupil-teacher takes a larger part in 
the work and has more responsibility. In fact he becomes a 
regular part of the teaching force. Here he exists for the school 
and is employed for the sake of economy. This is the rule in vol- 
untary or church schools, and for reasons which the history and 
present condition of these schools make manifest. 

After his three years of apprenticeship the pupil-teacher takes 
an examination, called the King’s Scholarship examination, (1) 
which admits him to a Training College where for two years,(_ ) 
he may pursue a good course of special training for his work 
Then a final examination with a period of probationary teaching 
gives the coveted certificate. 

Training-school facilities are at present rather limited and are 
largely in sectarian hands. Most of the training-schools are con- 
nected with the Established Church. (2) From the nature of 
the case there are restrictions and limitations from two sour- 
ces,—insuticiency of accommodations, and denominational exclus- 
iveness. It would be but natural that Church schools whose 
facilities are limited should give preference to students of their own 
faith. Sometimes students have been known to change church 
connections to secure admission. Statements as to exclusiveness 
are however liable to be overdrawn in the heat of controversy. 

The stress as to training-school privileges was apparent in the 
recent debate on the new Education Bill, and the Bill as finally 
passed made some provision for relief. 

In the last few years Day Training-schools have been established 
in connection with Universities, but these departments are as yet 
few in number (17 in 1901), and are in the early stage of devolop- 
ment. As they grow they must advance the qualifications of teach- 
ers, particularly on the scholastic side. They have made a good 
beginning. 


1. Other persons of equivalent training may take the K. 8, examination and enter the 
Training College. Not all training-school teachers come from the pupil-teacher class. 


2. A third year may be added under special conditions. 


3. Of the 44 Residential Training Colleges 31 belong to the Established Church, 6 to the 
British Society (representing Non-Conformists), 2 to the Wesleyans, 3 to the Roman 
Catholics, while two are styled undenominational. 
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To the limitations already noticed must be added those which 
come from the financial circumstances, or feelings, of the candi- 
dates, which are operative even though the government grants cov- 
er a substantial part of the expense. 

Pupil-teachers who, for lack of training-school accomodations, or 
for other reasons, can not enter the Training Colleges may con- 
tinue as “* Ex-pupil-teachers, = and may prepare for certificate exam- 
nations by private effort. 

Such is the evolution of the typical Enelish popular school 
teacher. Not all teachers however grow in this way. As already 
indicated persons outside of the pupil-teacher ranks may take the 
King’s Scholarship and Training College examinations. In certain 
cases also other teachers may enter the service, but the pupil-teach- 
er system is especially characteristic of English popular schools. 
Beginning in the old “ Monitorial ” system of Bell and Lancaster, 
a revival or rediscovery of an old idea, it has become an institution 
deeply rooted in English educational history, and is likely to live 
indefinitely. With increasing interest in education and larger 
insight into pedagogical needs, the pupil teacher’s status has 
advanced. His responsibility in teaching and the amount of time 
devoted to it have been lessened, while on the other hand his train- 
ing, professional and academic, has been increased and intensified. 
The plan has important elements of the apprentice system and has 
therefore some of its excellencies and defects. It tends at least in 
a measure, to perpetuate the individual school and its limitations, 
rather than foster broader ideas and ideals, and to this extent it is 
static rather than dynamic. 

A large proportion ot Knglish teachers have thus had special 
training of one kind or another. Less than half the teachers how- 
ever are certificated. ‘The per cent remains substantially the same 
as thirty years ago.(2) This condition adds significance to the 
recent movement toward a new plan for the registration (and, pract- 
ically, certification) of teachers, in which the government and 
various classes or organizations of teachers are cooperating. 

it is, at first thought, rather surprising that little or no progress 

1. Itis true that there are now 65,000 certificated teachers, while in 1870 there were but 
30,000, but the total number of teachers has increased in the period from 75,000 to 150,000. It 


must be remembered however that some of the teachers classed as uncertificated are well on 
the way to certification. 
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has been made in certification, i. e. in the number of certificated 
teachers, but as the immediate and practical, or utilitarian, end is so 
prominent, and consequently so dominant,—as teachers may easily 
secure admission to the schools fora time without certificate, results 
need hardly excite wonder. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that many certificated 
teachers have added a University degree to their qualifications. In 
one of the University towns opportunities for working for a degree 
afford school authorities an excuse for keeping salaries low, and in 
some cases, doubtless, bring ready acquiescence in low salaries on the 
part of teachers. It is probable however that the degree more com- 
monly represents an examination degree gained through private 
work rather than through a residential course of study, (1 ) and 
that its status is therefore a rather indefinite one, but it indicates 
a healthy ambition which is bound to spread, to the advantage of 
teachers and schools. 

It is difficult to measure professional standards. It seems to me 
that the English popular school teacher is well informed, possesses 
a vigorous, alert personality, and has well defined ideas of teaching 
which he applies consistently in his daily program. His pedagog- 
ics however seem rather formal and stereotyped and his scholar- 
ship, as a rule, not broad. Real pedagogy seems to have hardly 
taken form,—to be at present an indefinite unrealized something 
which hovers about the school, but is not yet clearly discerned. 
Many American schools are open to similar criticism, unrelieved, in 
some cases, it is to be feared, by definiteness of belief and consist- 
ency of application. The attitude of the English teacher seems, 
on the surface, rather stern and military, but one must be on his 
guard against judging too hastily as to attitudes. 

Much of what has been said in reference to professional stand- 
ards applies rather to teachers in the larger communities than to 
all. My impression however is that there is greater uniformity in 
teachers than we are familiar with,—that country teachers come 
nearer the city standard than is the case in America. This would 
be a natural outcome of uniformity of inspection referred to in the 
first article. But there are of course some marked differences both 
as to training and as to personal qualifications. 


1 Itis probably more than equivalent however to the ordinary degree in some prominent 
universities, as represented’ in many of their graduates. 


amen RE A 
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A word as to the teacher’s compensation must close this topic. 
Teachers’ salaries are on the whole considerably smaller than with 
us. ‘To be more precise, lower salaries compare rather favorably 
with ours, while the higher salaries, particularly those of princi- 
pals, are much smaller. The English teacher however has some 
advantage in rent, anda slight advantage in cost of provisions. 
Again he frequently increases his returns by teaching in evening 
school as well as day school,—though with inevitable loss to the 
schools. 

This closes the description of the popular elementary schools 
which the limits of these articles permit. Where comparisons have 
been drawn between schools there and schools here, they apply to 
the average school, not to the exceptional school. What has been 
said will, I trust, give readers of Education some useful informa- 
tion as to a system or collection ot schools which is Just now a 
most interesting object ot study, in view of impending changes 
in administration. An account of the popular schools, how- 
ever, is_ not complete without a description of the secondary 
schools or departments which have naturally grown up in connec- 
tion with them; for popular education never pauses at elementary 
instruction. ‘This topic has been treated in a separate article to 
which I refer those who are interested in this side of school life. (*) 

1. Salaries of certificated principals average about $750 for men and $500 for women. 
Certificated assistants receive $500 and $400. These figures of course give means of compar. 
ison only for the more advanced teachers; still they give a very serviceable basis for judg 
ment. More than half the English popular school teachers are uncertificated. These are 
found chiefly in church schools and country board-schools. Theiraverage earnings, I judge, 
do not differ strikingly from the average earnings in many rural districts in America. Fig- 
ures in my notes secured in several of the smaller schools range from $70 to $500, for assist 
ants. In another school the master and his wife (the only teachers) received $500. In still 


another the master and his wife received $725. In all comparisons it should be remembered 
that the proportion of men teachers is greater in these scoools than in those in this country. 


2. See School Review for May, 1903. 
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VAMBRIDGE, HISTORIC, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. 
BY PROFESSOR FRANK WALDO, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AMBRIDGE lies just across the Charles River from Boston. 
While a suburb, yet it is independent of Boston Govern- 
ment, and has a population of over 90,000; but it is so spread out, 
that it covers an area much greater than its population would sig- 
nify. There are various sections of the city known as Cambridge- 
port, East Cambridge, Old Cambridge and North Cambridge, but 
Old Cambridge is the portion which chiefly offers attractions for 
the pilgrim of student tastes. 

The central point of Old Cambridge is Harvard Square. This 
is reached from Boston by electric cars; the time being from twenty- 
five to forty minutes, and the fare five cents. Cars run direct 
from the various Boston R. R. depots to Harvard Square, but the 
pleasantest route is that from the Subway via Boylston Street, 
Massachusetts Avenue and the Harvard Bridge over the River 
Charles. If the visitor happens to cross this bridge at high tide 
he will exclaim in wonder at the beautiful water location and will 
realize the recreative possibilities of the prop sed water park simi- 
lar to that at Hamburg, which the present generation hopes to see 
in operation, and which will form such a pleasant connecting link 
between Boston and Cambridge. 

When Boston was settled by the Massachusetts Bay Company 
outlying settlements were established at Charlestown, Dorchester, 
Roxbury and Watertown. It was found desirable however for pro- 
tective purposes to select a spot between Charlestown and Water- 
town where a fortified village might be established, and the site of 
what is now Old Cambridge was selected for this purpose at the 
close of the year 1630. The name Newtowne was given to the 
place, and this name it bore for some years. As early as 1635 the 
compact Newtowne settlement extended from the River to Harvard 
Square and from Holyoke Street to Brattle Square and contained 
upwards of eighty houses. The town quickly grew, but chiefly 
towards the west and thus the section of the city called Old Cam- 
bridge properly inherited its name. 
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“Historic PitGrimaGes 1n New ENGLAND,’’ Copyright 1898, Silver, Burdett & Company. 


LOWELL'S HOUSE. 


The attractions of Cambridge for the student are so manifold 
that it would be difficult to conjure up a subject in which the spec- 
ialist will not find there something to excite his prolonged interest. 
These attractions may however be broadly grouped under four gen- 
eral headings, so that we will consider briefly historical, literary, 
educational and scientific Cambridge. 

Historical Cambridge so faras general interest is concerned, and 
so far as it may be isolated from the University and literary life, 
resolves itself into two periods, the long Colonial period, and that 
briefer but more intense one which embraces the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The history of the past hundred years has been 
in the main without more than local significance, except as regards 
literatary and educational features. Many of the chief historical 
events have had the sites of the events marked by appropriately 


inscribed monuments and slabs. 
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LONGFELLOW’S HOUSE. Ht , 
| From ‘“ Historic PILGRIMAGES IN NEW ENGLAND,” iW 
Copyright, 1898, by Strver, BuRDETT & COMPANY. if H 
Literary Cambridge centered in the group of strong writers, whe, a 
although closely connected with Harvard University, yet exerted au 

their literary influence so thoroughly separated from that institut- , 

ion that the majority of distant readers have been unaware of this 

connection. Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell were professors in iq 
| Harvard. The houses of Longfellow, (Craigie House,) and Lowell, HW 
(Elmwood,) are the literary mansions still visited by all pilgrims to 
the Cambridge shrines and long may they be preserved; but the ti 
old Holmes’ house was removed a few years ago to give place to " 
University improvements. The host of specialist authors who have fi 
lived, or are now living in Cambridge, is so great that even a mere ie 
list of their names would be tiringly long. Their residences have i 

assumed no special prominence in the minds of their admiring read- 
ers, and ing uiries concerning these houses have been so seldom on i 
the part of the casual visitor that in most cases unless the celebrities ‘ 

happen to be living in Cambridge at the present time the places of 


residences are difticult to locate except under the guidance of one 
of the old residents of the city who knows his literary Cambridge 


very thoroughly. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


In connection with literary Cambridge must be mentioned the 
famous University and Riverside Presses. The tormer is located 
very close to Harvard Square and is easily accessible, but the 
Riverside Press lies a little away from the usual visitor’s beaten 
track. 

The present centre of literary Cambridge is the Harvard Library 
with its 387,000 volumes, 250,000 pamphlets, and 20,000 maps. 
The total number of books in the University libraries, which 
include the special reference libraries, is about 577,000 volumes 
(1902). 

Scientific Cambridge offers so much to the specialist that only a 
sign board can be hung up here to point out the name and direct- 
ion of each great department. 

The Museum of Zoology with which the names of Agassiz, Louis 
and Alexander, father and son, will always be connected, and which 
has associated with it other world famed specialists, is certainly the 


foremost institution of its kind in the country. The departments 
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of Geology and Geography with such names as Whitney, Shaler 
and Davis associated with them have exerted an influence second 
to none in America. The University Museum of Ethnology under 
Putnam easily stands first, both in influence and treasure. Close 
at hand are the Semitic and Germanic Museums which are of 
recent establishment, but their very uniqueness in this country 
_makes them highly important. 

To the physicist the Jefferson Laboratory under the direction of 
Trowbridge has much to offer, and we have but to mention the 
names of Wolcott Gibbs, Horseford and Lovering to recall the 
work of the Physical Department of the University. Among the 
younger men, the work of Hall, B. O. Peirce and Sabine must be 
remembered by visitors to their departments. 

The students of Chemistry will look with interest upon the field 
of labor of such men as Gibbs, Josiah Cook, Jackson and Hill, but 
it will be with surprise that the limited quarters of this important 
department of the University will be observed. 

The Botanical Department of the University has been world fam- 
ous ever since the advent of Asa Gray in 1842; and the work of 
Goodale, Farlow and Watson needs no word of comment to spec- 
ialists in their lines. The Botanic Garden and Herbarium is well 
worthy of a visit, by even the layman; and the glass model flower 
collection (located in the Agassiz Museum) will excite the most 
general interest. 





CLASS DAY. 
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The Harvard College Observatory has maintained a scientific 
position second to none in America, for upwards of half a century, 
and the name of the two Bonds, father and son, Winlock, Picker- 
ing, Rogers and Searle are known wherever this science flourishes. 
The collection of astronomical photographs is of particular inte- 
rest. 

No cultivator of mathematical science ought to visit Cambridge 
without stepping a little aside from the main sight-seeing thorough- 
fare, and going to the corner of Kirkland Street and Kirkland Place, 
to look at the house so long occupied by Benjamin Peirce who 
unquestionably possessed the greatest scientific mind that America 
has yet produced. Peirce’s work is best appreciated by those who 
came directly in contact with his wonderful personality and power. 

To the student of astronomy a brief visit to the shop of Alvan 
Clark and Sons in Cambridgeport will be of great interest. In the 
development of the modern system of physical training Cambridge 
in the work of Dr. Sargent, has played the leading part, and at the 
Harvard Gymnasium one sees the originals of the gymnastic appa- 
ratus that form the chief features of the gymnasiums in the lead- 
ing schools, colleges and Christian Associations throughout the 
United States. 





FOOTBALL. 
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Harvard College contains so much of interest that the enquirer 
must be referred to the “ Guide Book to Harvard University,” 
published by the University, for detail concerning its buildings and q 
their equipment and contents. However a brief survey may be | 
made by a swift excursion through the College Yard and past the 
nearby buildings. | 

On entering the yard, through the Massachusetts Avenue gate- | 
way nearest Boston, one sees on the right the President’s house 
and straight ahead the library building ; turning to the left of this | 
latter, the white stone administration building (University Hall) | 
is passed, aud the quadrangle (the old Yard) is reached. This is \ 
the center of student activity. Some of the visible buildings are 
instruction buildings and some dormitories. Massachusetts Hall 
(1720), Holden Chapel (1744), Harvard Hall (1766), and the 
dormitories, Stoughton, Hollis and Holworth Halls are deserving TM 
of special mention. Crossing the quadrangle diagonally we come | 
to Phillips Brooks’ House, the very name of which is significant of cnt 
its religious usefulness. Across the street is the Hemenway Gym- j 
nasium and on its right the building devoted to Pedagogy, but 
swerving to the left one reaches the Law School Building and on 
its right Jefferson Laboratory devoted to physics. On the edge of 


this little triangular park stood the home of Oliver Wendell ai 
Holmes. Past this building is found the Engineering Building, a 


and opposite the latter, across Oxford Street, are the University 
Museum and the Peabody Museum of Archaeology; beyond which 
is the Divinity School. <A return to the college yard by way of 


Divinity Avenue and Kirkland Street takes one past the Semitic |; 
Museum and Randolph Dining Hall to Memorial Hall. This latter | 
with its beautiful transept, with Sanders Theatre and the great a 


Dining Hall on either side, is the most prominent land mark of the 
college. A walk up Quincy Street towards Massachusetts Avenue 
carries one past the Architectural Building, in the yard on the 
right, and the new Harvard Union, the new Harvard club 
and the centre of student social life. This club, open to all 
present and past members of the University upon payment of a 
small annual fee, is run on a grand scale involving the expenditure | 
of about forty thousand dollars a year. In front of this is Beck if 
Hall, a private dormitory, and down the side streets from Massa- 5 ‘I | 
chusetts Avenue and opposite the College Yard are other private 
dormitories. 
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‘Historic PrLGRIMAGES IN New ENGLAND,” 


Copyright 1898, Silver, Burdett & Company. 
WASHINGTON ELM, 

An hour’s stroll over old Cambridge will take one to the main 
points of general interest. Starting at Harvard Square and going 
up Massachusetts Avenue to Garden Street and proceeding up the 
latter, the old Cambridge burying ground is passed. Just beyond 
Christ Church (1761) and then Radcliffe College (the old Har- 
vard Annex) is reached. Just in front of this at the intersection 
of Garden and Mason Streets is the Wasbington Elm, under which 
our national hero took command of the American Army. , Radcliffe 
College fronts on the Cambridge Common. : 

Passing up Mason Street one comes to the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School on the corner of Brattle Street and a little beyond on 
the latter street is Craigie House, Longfellow’s home and the head- 
quarters of Washington in 1775. Brattle Street is the most beau- 
tiful residential street in Cambridge, and proceeding up it for half 
a mile one reaches Elmwood Avenue where is seen the house in 
which lived James Russell Lowell. A little beyond this is Mount 
Auburn the cemetery where are buried many notable persons. 
Retracing one’s steps down Brattle Street to Buckingham Street 
a walk through its shady paths leads past the house formerly occu- 
pied by Horace E. Scudder and also past that of Thomas Went- 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 


worth Higginson, on to Concord Avenue where is found the 
Harvard Astronomical Observatory. Crossing through the Observ- 
atory grounds the University Botanical Garden is reached. A 
short walk down Garden Street and across the Cambridge Com- 


mon carries one back again to Harvard Square. 





’ JOHN HARVARD. 
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EDITORAL. q 

} nrc takes pleasure in extending more than the formal i 
compliments to the new educational magazine ‘* The Leader.” Hi 

The three numbers already issued are just such in well-selected matter ‘ 
i 


and attractive form as one might expect Dr. Bicknell to plan and carry 
to execution. Dr. Bicknell is admirably equipped by nature and ex- i 
perience for such an enterprise. The school fraternity will welcome iB 

his return to educational journalism. Schools and school papers every- 

where will benefit by the inspiration of his fine sense of the clean and 

enduring in educational discussion. 

MONG recent magazine discussions, Prof. Dexter’s article on ! 
A ‘* High-Grade Men: in College and Out,” in the Popular Science * q 
monthly for March should attract the attention of school men. This i 

read in connection with the recent census returns reveals some encour- 
aging features in schooling. iM 
There are in the U. S. four and a half million people over twenty- ml 
one years of age who are practically without school training; thirty- i 
three million with a common school education, two million having a 
high school education, and one million who are college bred. : 

Of nearly 8,000 persons whose services and achievements have given 

them such distinction as to find them places among public notables, the 
uneducated furnish, 31 names; those with elementary schooling, 808 

names; the high schools, 1,245, and the colleges and universities 5,768. 
An education pays whatever one’s station in life may be, or whatever 

one’s work. 


HE following statement of work being done by a little girl in private 
- tuition in Montclair, New Jersey, is interesting not as showing what 
should be done in the public schools, but suggesting rather what public 
school children in large classes are missing. The pupil, Ethel DuBois, 
is eight years old, and of nervous temperament. She has never attend- 
ed public school. The story is told substantially in the words of her 
teacher. 
Her studies include arithmetic, reading, a little local geography with 
its correlative history, drawing, spelling and writing, (not separately, \ 


but in the way of story-writing, original and reproduction. ) 

In her number lessons she is working much with multiplication; but uit 

i 

the effort is made to bring her to see that a number may lend itself to i ' 

| 1 
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“ manifold combinations; and that addition, multiplication, substraction 


and division can not be, or not often, separated, one from the others. 
It seems a long and intricate process, but more sure and less monoton- 
ous than learning the isolated tables. Ethel can now handle numbers 
in their simple combinations more rapidly, correctly and easily than 
many pnpils in the upper grammar grades. 

For her reading are used legends, folk-lore, myths—and from no 
particular text. We are, at present, working at Greek and Roman 
mythology, and using a translation of a French text; it is clear, con- 
cise, well written. I have found it impossible to get any one book 
whose selections are all equally happy and artistically told. 

We are doing a little in poetry also, and it may seem strange when I 
tell you how far I have wandered from traditional lines. We are using 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Robert Louis Stevenson, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, etc., in place of Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, etc. 
Ethel gets a great deal more out of Riley’s ‘* Home-made Fairy-Tale,” 
than she could possibly get-out of ‘‘The Village Blacksmith.” She 
just loves ‘ that little dude fairy who winked at me.” 

I scarcely know what I should say about her geography work. It 
comprises the simple land and water divisions, such as she can see 
about her, or know by hearsay; then something of the oceans and 
hemispheres; with all of which I have interwoven bits of personal 
observation and experience, or history. She has a little historical 
reader—an admirable little book too—and when we called our own 
hemisphere the New World, we read in this, the story of Columbus. 
When she went to New York one day with her mother and crossed the 
Hudson, we read the story of Henry Hudson. Her geography is really 
picture and history study, so far. When the weather is fine the lessons 
are much in the woods and fields, and the geography is more or less 
botany and geology. Her drawing is either hand training or made an 
incident of her other lessons. 

My work from day to day is not so sharply defined as that of the 
public school, although it all tends in the same direction; neither are 
the materials so easily described, because I draw them from widely 
different sources,—from our private libraries, the public library, the 
school library, and from my own experience. I try to give her the 
best, drawing it from any available source. 

Ethel’s original stories are even better than her reproductions,— 
they are so logical and so delightfully original. If you wish I shall 
send you one of her own stories for your judgment. 
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The lesson of what is being achieved for this little girl should be 
suggestive to teachers everywhere. Essentials are emphasized. The 
purpose seems to be to bring Ethel to get the pith and point of 
everything touched upon, and subsequently to use it for its full mean- 
ing. The process described is more than an incident and is full of 
pedagogical good sense. 


NE of the most fruitful sources of information and inspiration as 
C) well, for teachers, is to be found in school and college reports. 
A dozen such documents might be named. Some of them discuss in a 
large way one or another of the great educational questions, with 
breadth of view and richness of experience and sound sense. The 
important movements,in current school and university life, tendencies 
in courses of study and methods of instruction, school management and 
the organization of institutions for higher learning, social problems as 
related to established teaching agencies, the supply and training of 
teachers, and the function of education in the effort to handle the great 
industrial situation,—all come in one or another of these official utter- 
ances for their share of attention. Many of the arguments are worthy 
of study. Most of them will repay perusal. Teachers should know 
what the leaders in formal education are saying. The educational 
reports for a dozen systems or institutions for a series of years would 
make a valuable addition to any teacher’s library. 


HE test of the teacher consists not in the number of pupils pro- 
- moted from a given class at the close of the year, but in the 
quality of attainment reached by the pupils. Again, it consists not in 
the number of pupils who are naturally bright and alert and receptive 
but in the success with which pupils who were below the fair standard, 
or were naturally slow and intractable, or even dull, have been inter- 
ested, aroused, stimulated, held and advanced squarely up to the 
required standard. Neither is the teacher to be overmuch praised for 
success or blamed for failure in the application of experimental or 
specialized methods and devices. Success may mean only a superficial 
display, and failure may be due to the inherent worthlessness of the 
method or device. The result may be chargeable to the marked in- 
dividuality of the teacher; for equally excellent teachers do not all 
succeed equally well with the same methods and devices. Otherwise 
there would be no distinctive individuality, but only a corresponding 
weakness in personality, fatal to success. It is quite the custom to 
close the school year with a general promotion of pupils based upon 
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certain records and tests, together with a highly laudatory display of 
supposed progress. This custom seems to be essential to the standing 
of the teacher as well as to the reputation of the school,—so essential 
that much time and effort are devoted to securing the records and pre- 
paring the display,— so essential that the regular work of the school is 
interrupted and abridged,—so essential that the thorough and sym- 
metrical training of the pupils individually is subordinated to the 
making of a record or the presentation of a performance,—so essential 
that, without it, the school is regarded at once as degenerate and the 
teacher is deemed incompetent and is booked for early dismissal. So 
the great aim is to have the year close amidst a halo of glory and pride 
that insures the re-election of the teacher beyond a doubt, and possibly 
at an advance in salary. But how will the next yearopen? Will it be 
a repetition of last year’s experience? Then, if you remember, the 
pupils who had been promoted with great applause were suddenly found 
to be unaccountably deficient in ability to take up the work of the next 
higher grade and to have lapsed into a woeful ignorance of what they 
had already received. Is the summer vacation too great a gulf to be 
successfully bridged? Nay, rather, is it not fair to affirm that there is 
an egregious fault in the aim of the year as practically set by parents, 
teachers and constituted authorities? Anda criticism of the teacher, 
which lacks in discernment and justice ? 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


INVESTIGATION OF MENTAL FatiGuE From ScHooLt Work. 


The study of mental fatique in schools is one of the most important 
that has engaged the attention of specialists in psycho-physics. While 
many countries are represented in the list of those who have interested 
themselves in this subject German specialists have taken the most 
active part in its investigation. This was to be expected as the require- 
ments of school-life are much more exacting and exhausting in Ger- 
many than in any other country. This fact must be kept in mind in 
the consideration of an extended report on the German investigations 
published by the English Education Department in the ninth volume of 
the special reports, edited by Michael Sadler. 

It is proposed to set forth here, very briefly, the methods of investi- 
gation as presented in this report and their general bearing, as indicated 
especially by certain conclusions of great importance to all persons 
interested in education. 

The methods employed in the measurement of mental fatigue are 
classed under three heads. The first, which is termed the ‘** physical 
or muscular test,” consists in drawing conclusions as to the presence 
and extent of mental fatigue by ‘* measuring the loss of muscle power 
thereby entailed, and depends on the well-known physiological principle 
that fatigue produced by mental work is not confined to the brain but 
reacts on the whole system, producing a reduced capacity for physical 
labor.” 

The second method is a mental test and consists in the observation 
of the effects of mental work under definite conditions as to time and 
quantity. 

The third method and the one which in the opinion of the author of 
the report before us is likely to prove most reliable, is based on the 
principle that ‘* mental work always produces loss of nervous tension 
or tone, resulting in diminished sensitiveness of the skin, particularly 
in certain parts,” hence the measurement of the sensitiveness of the 
skin, seems ‘‘to afford a fairly constant and reliable index to the degree 
of fatigue produced.” 

The first of the methods named was devised by Mosso through the 
adaption of the method pursued by Von Helmholtz in measuring and 
recording muscular contractions. The ergograph constructed by 
Mosso for this class of experiments enables one to isolate a group of 
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muscles completely so that no other muscle can be in a position to aid 
them when tired and also to record the work done by the muscles 
tested. Thus the apparatus may be arranged so that one part holds 
the arm, hand, and all the fingers fast, except the middle finger, which 
alone is capable of extension and contraction. The other part of the 
instrument consists of a writing apparatus which records the curves of 
motion on a cylinder; to this writing apparatus a weight of two, three 
or more kilograms is attached. 

When using the instrument the person whose endurance is to be 
tested ‘‘ contracts his middle finger at regular intervals of time, gener- 
ally every two seconds; the height through which the weight attached 
to it is thus raised, is recorded on the cylinder, and decreases gradu- 
ally until at length in consequence of fatigue, the flexor muscles have 
no longer the power to raise the weight at all, so that the mark on the 
cylinder appears simple a straight line.” The sum of the height of 
all the lifts multiplied by the weight raised gives a measure of the 
whole work done in kilogram-metres. By joining the highest points of 
all the separate contractions recorded on the cyclinder we obtain the 
characteristic line known as the *‘ curve of fatigue.” 

It will readily be seen that the instrument may be used to measure 
work done by voluntary effort, work done under artificial, stimulus as 
that of electricity, and work done under different conditions of fresh- 
ness and fatigue. It also affords the means of comparing the capaci- 
ties of different individuals. 

The author of the report before us, (Mr. C. C. Th. Parez), draws 
particular attention to the fact established by a great number of ex- 
periments, that ‘*the fatigue produced by every known cause is far 
more pronounced in the case of the young than with older persons.” 

Another very important fact established is that ** to work a fatigued 
muscle has a much more unfavorable effect on the system than to work 
a comparatively fresh one. If a muscle has reached an advanced stage 
of fatigue, heavier calls must be made on the nerve centres and greater 
volitional impulse given, in order to induce it to go on working. A 
strain is thus placed on the nervous system, and the final contractions 
preceding complete exhaustion are infinitely more exhausting than the 
previous ones.”” Experiments undertaken on other lines have gone far 
to prove that the same principle holds in the case of mental work, 
especially with young children, who should therefore never be pressed 
to work to the limits of their powers.” 

Mosso himself experimented with the ergograph on adults only, its 
application to school children has been made by others, particularly by 
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Dr. Ferdinand Kemsies, principal in the one of the Berlin Realschulen. 
Dr. Kemsies carefully avoided those occasional and fitful experiments 
which sensationalists affect. He subjected pupils to the test of the 
ergograph regularly for four months in one of the primary schools and 
in one of the realschulen in Berlin, at all times of the day, and often 
after every lesson. He also made use of the instrument before and 
after free days to determine the influeuce of these on school-work. 
The pupils selected for the purpose were the average of their class and 
were as a rule, attentive and studious. Needless to say that only con- 
tinuous and careful experiments of this kind yield valuable results. 

One of the most important facts disclosed by repeated experiment is 
that the pupil’s own feeling, ‘* subjective fatigue”’ as itis termed cannot 
be taken as an index of his actual condition. Other factors than the 
amount of work, such as lack of interest in the subject, the monotonous 
character of an exercise, etc., often produce marked ‘*‘ subjective 
fatigue,” even though the measurable or ‘‘ objective fatigue” is very 
slight; on the other hand, keen interest in a subject or pleasurable 
excitement, or mere will power, may overcome all feeling of fatigue for 
a considerable period. For this reason, observes Dr. Kemsies, ‘* the 
ergograph is a sure indicator of theactual or objective fatigue. School 
boys, like adults are often deceived by their feelings.” 

It is evident that the ergograph may be valuable as a means of 
determining the endurance or power of application of children who are 
physically weak or predisposed to nervous troubles. As regards 
school-work in general the most important deduction from the investi- 
gations with this instrument relates to the comparative effect of the 
various subjects of instruction. According to Dr. Kemsies, ‘* gym- 
nastics and mathematics make the greatest strain on children, foreign 
languages and religious instruction considerably less, while the mother- 
tongue, natural science, geography, and history generally afford oppor- 
tunity for recuperation and singing and drawing, more technical 
subjects, make as a rule a very slight call on the system.” To turn 
these results to practical account Dr. Kemsies in common with other 
investigators insists on the importance of so arranging the curriculum 
of the school that the subjects which make the greatest demand on the 
system shall alternate with those of lighter character. 

The method of measuring fatigue by mental tests, that is by setting 
a certain amount of work of a homogeneous character to be done by 
children in certain definite time periods has been extensively employed 
in our own and in other countries. The test is open to several objec- 
tions among which the artificial nature of the exercise and the fact that 
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it provides no means of eliminating the increase of power by practice 
or repetition are the most obvious. The principal value of the method 
appears to be the confirmation it affords of results reached by the more. 
exact investigations with instruments of precision. 

The measurement of mental fatigue by means of the sensitiveness of 
the skin seems likely to supersede all other methods on account of the 
comparative exactness possible in the measurements, the apparently 
close connection between mental fatigue and sensitiveness of the skin, 
and the ease with which the measurements can be made. 

‘¢ The degree of sensitiveness of any part of the body is gauged by 
applying the two points of a compass to it and moving them farther 
apart or near together until that particular distance is reached at which 
the two separate sensations are just indistinguishable as such, when the 
eyes are kept shut. This distance gives the measure of the sensitive- 
ness of the skin at that point.”” This sensitiveness is very different at 
different parts of the body and with different individuals, but the rela- 
tive sensitiveness of the different parts of the body is found to be 
strikingly constant so long as the individualis not mentally fatigued. 

Certain regions are much more susceptible to loss of sensitiveness by 
reason of mental fatigue than others, the cheek bone and forehead 
being excellent indexes in this respect. 

In order to realize impressions on the skin a certain state of con- 
sciousness is necessary, and it is evident that all influences which affect 
the activity of consciousness must affect also the delicacy of our per- 
ceptions of those impressions, that is they must either reduce or extend 
the ‘*‘sensation area” ; close attention would naturally reduce and failing 
attention extend the area.” These conditions being understood it is 
easy by means of a delicately adjusted compass, the ‘* /Esthesiometer,” 
to measure the degree of mental fatigue by testing the deviation of the 
‘* sensation area”’ from its normal range. 

A vast number of experiments with this instrument have been made 
upon school children by Professor Griesbach of Miilhausen, (Alsace), 
who introduced the method, by Dr. Wagner of Darmstadt and Dr. 
Vannod of Berne. The results obtained by these independent workers 
show surprising agreement. Many of these, results point to evils 
peculiar to the German system; of those which seem to have universal 
application the most significant is that relating to the incapacity of 
children for afternoon work. ‘The four or five hours’ morning work 
generally produces on a child of normal health a reduction of one-half 
to one-third in the sensitiveness of the skin which implies a consider- 


able but not excessive degree of mental fatigue. The great mass of 
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Griesbach’s experiments showed that the mid-day break of two to three 
hours was insufficient to obliterate the traces of fatigue thus induced. 
Hence the afternoon work, was as a rule, begun under unfavorable 
conditions and the power of resistance decreased steadily to the close 
of the session. Griesbach advises a longer mid-day break than the 
customary two hours or a total abolition of all afternoon work and the 
devotion of the time thus gained to bodily exercises in the open air in 
summer and to gymnastics and games in closed by roomy courts in the 
winter. 

One of the most interesting applications of these tests has been 
directed to ascertaining the effects of the school work upon teachers 
who are often found to be in a state of exhaustion quite unfitting them 
for their duties. 

In summing up his very full report upon this subject, Mr. Parez 
emphasizes the great importance of an arrangement of studies and a 
time limit for class exercises which shall reduce the chances of ex- 
haustion to the lowest degree. The most alarming cases of mental 
fatigue from overwork, seem to have been noticed among pupils under 
twelve years of age. ‘* This, ‘‘observes Mr. Parez is a serious in- 
dictment considering that the years from nine to twelve are generally 
looked upon as those of feeblest development, particularly in the case 
of boys.” There seems to be a general consensus of opinion amongst 
investigators that the hours as arranged in most schools are too long 


for children from nine to twelve years of age. ‘Thirty minutes it is 
agreed is the limit of time during which the serious attention of children 
of the ages indicated can reasonably be demanded. In the case of 
younger children the time should be much less. 

The question of the length of intervals between hours of work has 
also received much attention. The most favorable results have been 
obtained when intervals of five to fifteen minutes occurred between 
each lesson. Richter who has very carefully investigated this particu- 
lar would allow for older children, who have class hours 50 minutes 
in length, and interval of 10 minutes at the end of the first lesson with 
increase after every subsequent lesson reaching an interval of 30 min- 
utes after the fourth hour and of 45 minutes after the fifth hour. 

With respect to the use which should be made of these intervals 
opinions differ greatly. Mosso strongly disapproves of devoting them 
to gymnastics, on the other hand in free play boys are apt to overheat 
and tire themselves out and thus unfit themselves for quiet mental 
work. A gymnastic class conducted in an orderly manner where one 
pupil takes his turn after another is found to make but slight demand 
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on the attention or the muscular powers and is endorsed by several 
specialists. But this matter has yet to be more thoroughly sifted. 
The fact that cannot be too strongly emphasized as a deduction from 
these various researches is ‘‘ that nothing exhausts children so much as 
prolonged mental exertion combined with strict attention.” 
A. TF. &. 

In connection with this report here briefly summarized, it is interest- 
ing to note that in our own country practical experience has led to the 
shortening of class exercises and the alternations of light, hard, and 
easy subjects, especially for children under twelve years of age. The 
arrangement of school work in our leading cities agrees very closely 
with that advised for German schools by the eminent specialists quoted. 


AN INCIDENT. 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, BOSTON, MASS. 


Two old friends met on the city street, 
‘¢Good morning,” said he, 
‘¢Good morning,” said she, 

And they paused to talk together. 

The mysteries strange had come to both 
Since last they met; 

And now they wondered more and more 
What it all meant. 

But as they parted, 
He slowly said, 
‘s Sometime, somewhere, somehow —— 


Do not forget.” 


The weeks went by in their busy lives. 
They met again in the rushing crowd ; 
They had only time to grasp the hand, 
As she sweetly said, 
‘¢ Sometime, somewhere, somehow —— 


We'll not forget.” 


Again and again have they met since then. 
Their words grow few over mysteries strange ; 
But ‘‘sometime, somewhere, somehow’? —— 


They never forget.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the publishers of EDUCATION will send, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 

An American at Oxford. Among the interesting and suggestive books of a. 
year is ‘An American at'Oxford, byJohn Corbin. For the most part even college 
people—and especially the great body of school men having to do with secondary 
education and the American public school system—are lamentably ignorant of the 
constitution and instructional character of the English university. The impor- 
tance which these institutions attach to athletic and social privileges in the scheme 
of higher education can scarcely be appreciated by an American who knows Ameri- 
can universities only. The chapters upon these matters are very full and particu- 
larly suggestive in their educational bearings. Not only in the proportion of time 
given to sports, and their great diversity, and the general participation in them 
by students, but also the spirit which prompts them and supports them is alto- 
gether un-American. But that part of the book given to a discussion of the cur- 
riculum, the teaching and the teachers, the motives and methods of the student, 
and the educational aims of the institution, is peculiarly helpful to the student of 
education. The entire discussion is judicial, though eminently inspiring. There 
is frequent comparison with American institutions, and methods and standards. 
It is an admirable book for teachers—even those in elementary and secondary 
schools—teachers who are thoughtful of cultural processes beyond their own 
narrow round of duties. Pedagogically it is a thought-provoking book of gener- 
ally sound teachings. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


History for Grades and District Schools. Among recent books, one of the 
most serviceable for teachers that has come to the editor’s table is History for 
Grades and District Schogls, by Elwood W. Kemp, and published by Ginn & 
Co. Prof. Kemp is head of the department of history in the Indiana State 
Normal School, Terre Haute, and the ** material of the book has been mainly 
worked out in daily discussion and recitation’’ in recent years in that institution. 
The book presents both the matter and a method of instruction for a history-course 
covering the eight elementary school years. The distribution is as follows : First 
Year, the beginnings of the Aryan race, before the breaking up into its seven great 
branches ; Second Year, the civilization of the Nile and Tirgo-Euphrates valleys, 
comprising the Jews, the Egyptians and Phoenicians; Third Year, the Greek 
home and civilization ; Fourth year, Italy and ancient Rome; Fifth Year, primi- 
tive Teutonic life, Christianity and feudalism ; Sixth year, the Crusades, the Ren- 
aissance and the beginnings of England ; Seventh Year, the Spanish, French and 
Teutonic influences in early America ; Eighth Year, the development of the United 
States. Following each chapter is given a list, a brief working list, of references 
bearing directly upon the matter of the text. In addition to a purposeful preface, 
the author has inserted an interesting chapter of suggestions to primary teachers 
that will prove helpful whether this book is used or not. All in all the book is a 
distinct and notable addition to the pedagogy of school history. It recognizes 
history as dealing with the life of the people, and as having a unity through the 
centuries, and comes as a wholesome contention in the midst of so much scrappi- 
ness of effort and learning. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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Up from Slavery. An Autobiography. By Booker T. Washington. This is 
not a new book but a new edition of one of the most interesting and suggestive 
biographies of modern times. It is full of matters of profound value to teachers 
because it is an account of the education and development of a most successful 
teacher, one who has done more than any other, probably, to guide the progress 
of the colored race through the formative years of their race-childhood since the 
Civil war set them free and gave them a chance to rise. Mr. Washington’s youth- 
ful struggles and ambitions are hardly less interesting than his later successes and 
distinguished services for humanity in general and his own belated race in par- 
ticular. The book is as thrilling as a novel and infinitely more profitable. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


How to Make Money is the title of a practical and suggestive little book con- 
tributed to by a number of bright and successful women and edited by Katharine 
Newbold Birdsall. It gives more than eighty ways in which untrained women 
may earn their own living. Some of them are the following: Reading to conva- 
lescents, Amateur Baker, Invalid Cookery, Entertainments for Children, Obser- 
vation classes in housekeeping, Apron making, Magazine and music exchange, 
Story-telling, Shopping classes, etc. The book should prove a boon to large 
numbers of unemployed women. Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


Before the Dawn. By Joseph A. Altsheler. This is a story of the fall of Rich- 
mond and the end of the Civil War. It is the author’s most ambitious effort and 
he has made an interesting novel with many strong features and some that might 
be improved. The characters of Prescott, Sefton, General Wood, Harley and 
Lucia Catherwood are finely drawn. Sefton, in particular, is a creation worthy 
of Dickens. The description of the Battle of the Wilderness is a remarkably fine 
piece of artistic work. In two or three places the plot lags a little and would be 
improved by condensation. The first hundred pages of the book could be con- 
densed into fifty to advantage. The proofreader hag been caught napping in 
several instances, e. g. p. 128 ‘‘imply’’ forinfer ; p. 180 ‘‘three years was gone ;”’ 
p. 258 ‘‘a Yankee cannot shot;’’ p. 289 ‘with’? for with; last sentence on 
p. 329 a superfluous ‘‘ not”’; p. 261 ‘‘ the long night of terror come to an end.” 
These are the ‘‘flies in the pot of ointment.’’? But the book is a good one, inter- 
esting and instructive. Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


A History of the Middle Ages. By Dana Carleton Munro. The book begins 
with a description of the empire of Charles the Great and closes with the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Three things are emphasized: the work of the 
Christian church, our debt to Byzantine and Arabic civilizations, and the life of 
the times. Chronology is subordinated to the actual needs of the pupil, while 
many summaries, references to authorities, maps, and select illustrations greatly 
increase the value of the work as a text-book. It is a capital book for preparatory 
schools New York: D. Appleton & Company. Price, 90 cents. 


The English Language. An Introduction to the Principles which Govern its 
Right Use. By Frederick Manley and W.N. Hailmann,. It will be more service- 
able to the insufficiently prepared teacher than to the young pupil. Professing 
‘‘to aid in hastening emancipation from needless study of needless distinctions, 
the book is nevertheless full of technicalities that are of far more consequence to 
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the logician and instructor than to the ordinary pupil of practical language. For 
instance, ‘‘ subjective complement,” ‘‘partitive numerals,’’ and ‘‘intransitive verbs 
of incomplete predication.”’ Its greatest usefulness to pupils of the public schools 
will be found in the large number and excellent quality of exercises for study and 
practice. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Company. 


Descriptive Geometry, with numerous problems and practical applications. By 
William S. Hall, C. E., E. M., M.S. Presents brief, rigidly technical, clear defi- 
nitions and analyses, and many problems for development and practice. All four 
angles are used in the discussions and so the problems are of a general nature and 
cover a large variety of constructions. Nearly two hundred problems for con- 
struction are on loose sheets of quarto size in a separate cover, together with 
eighteen plates. The plates contain over ninety typical figures progressively 
arranged and are clear and beautifully executed. This plan admits of a great 
variety of modifications for blackboard work by the student. The text is printed 
on extra heavy paper and with close attention to accuracy and clearness. The 
book possesses great industrial utility and is also most excellent for the cultivation 
of the practical side of the imagination. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Price, $3.50 net. 


Commercial Law. A text-book for schools and colleges and a book of reference. 
By J. A. Lyons. A new, revised and enlarged edition of the work first published 
in 1894. Contracts, negotiable instruments, sale of personal property, bailment- 
agency, partnership, insurance, real estate are the prominent topics, but many other 
important matters are briefly treated. ‘* Practical Reviews’’ and ’’ Review Quest- 
ions, ’? make the work of great value to students. It is also a book thatevery man 
who has business dealings needs for every day study and reference as to ‘‘ points, ” 
Chicago: Powers and Lyons. 


Outlines, Suggestions, and References in the History of Commerce. By George 
W. Sanford. Aninterleaved student’s guide containing a full and orderly array of 
topics, skeleton maps, many references, and suggestive questions requiring carefui 
research. A faithful use of the book demands excellent practice.in searching and 
selecting historical material and will result in a note-book of great practical value 
to the student in the special line of his own choice. Chicago and New York. 
Powers and Lyons. 


How to Sing. By Lilli Lehman. Translated from the German by Richard 
Aldrich. An analytical and practical study of the art of singing, in which are con- 
sidered with much detail physiological conditions, development and control of the 
voice, rules of practice and the technicalities of artistic singing—the whole illus- 
trated with many diagrams. The style is simple, attractive and instructive, and 
many professional secrets are interwoven. The book will be justly prized as inval- 
uable to every teacher and pupil of song. New York: The Macmillan Company: 
Price, $1.50. 


William Tell. Translated and adapted to school use. By Charles A. McMur- 
ry, Ph. D. The less important parts are replaced with brief prose narrative, thus 
abbreviating the work and adapting it to pupils in the sixth and seventh grades, and 
at the same time sustaining its dramatic character. The similarity of the Swiss 
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struggle for freedom to our Revolution insures the attention and sympathy of Amer- 
ican pupils. The book is an important addition to school literature. New York, 


Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, 40 cents. 


Sir Walter Scott’s The Lady of the Lake. Edited by George Rice Carpenter, 
For young readers rather than literary students. The introduction, notes and some 
other matters are for the purpose of attracting and holding the attention of the 
pupil, and so opening the way to a desirable interest in other works of Scott. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Company. Price in cloth 50 cents, in boards 40 cents: 


The Life of James Madison. By Gaillard Hunt. This is the first of a series of 
biographies of our greatest men, which, when complete and placed in chronological 
order, is intended to present a real history of the United States—political, social, 
literary and industrial—as centred and vivified by the personality of leadership. 
Hence this Life of Madison is more than a mere biography, for it describes also the 
important events and tendencies with which he came in contact, or in which he was 
influential—a history of his times. His superiority as a statesman and diplomatist 
is fully demanstrated. The dignified and fascinating style of the author gives an 
additional charm to the work, and the reader easily becomes an intelligent sym- 
pathizer, as well as a hearty admirer of this one of the founders of the nation. Quite 
dispassionately there are set forth many of the principles and movements that later 
developed into the great issues of political parties, and some of which continue to 
be troublesome questions. The book is of special value to people conversant with 
national affairs. New York: Doubleday. Page & Company. Net price, $2.50. 


The Modern Business Speller for Business Colleges, Academies and High Schools 
By D. D. Mayne. A handy book containing over 3000 words important in com- 
mercial transactions and relations. The essentials of orthapy are presented at 
some length. The aim of the book is to cultivate the memory of words through the 
eye as to spelling, through the ear as to pronunciation, and through the associ- 
ation of these with definition. The book is excellent for drills and for acquiring 
the practical mastery of a much used vocabulary. Chicago: Powers and Lyons. 


PERIODICALS. 


Andrew D. White will contribute to The Century Magazine some interesting reminiscences 
of his diplomatic life.—On April 27, 1803, occurred the death of Toussaint L’Ouverture, per- 
haps the greatest colored manthe world has ever known. In commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of thisevent The Independent printed on April 23 a recently discovered and hitherto 
unpublished estimate of his pathetic character, written by the late Frederick Douglass.— 
Hamilton Wright Mabie contributes to the May Harper’s anestimate of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in the light of recent history—his pladein the thought and development of to-day. 
—‘* Floral Photography ”’ is the title of an interesting article by H. B. Johnston, in this May 
Designer.—In an article in the May Delineator, Miss Clara E Laughlin defines the ideal 
education of women, as: First, to realize herself asa woman; second, to learn what there 
is for her to do; and third, to study how to do it.—An article on natural gas as the ideal fuel 
appears in The Catholic World Magazine for April.—Bird- Lore, published by the Macmillan 
Co., is fullof valuable matters of interestto the increasing hosts of bird-lovers.—Miss 
Tarbell’s chapters on the Standard Oil trust in April McClures magazine are as stirring as 
fiction.—The great telescope on Mount Hamilton is described by Bronson Eliot is the House. 
hold for May.—Captain A. T. Mahan,the highest living authority, written in the Government 
Series on ** The Navy Department” in the May number of Scribners magazine. 












